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IN THE temples of yore, under starlit skies, kneeling and swaying to 
a rhythmic chant, the mystics offered their prayers to unseen Cosmic 
hosts, while in their midst a silver wisp of frankincense swirled upward 
to the heavens above. No mystical or devout ceremony was complete 
without its elaborate, ornamented incense burner containing scented resin 
or aromatic gum. The burning of incense was no fantastic superstition 
or weird rite, but the symbol of man’s attunement in prayer and medi- 
tation with the great Cosmic consciousness. By inhaling its fragrance, 
man, while listening to the harmony of the chant, and with eyes closed 
to all worldly scenes, would have his sense of smell captured and be 
raised to a complete state of ecstasy. Thus, for the moment, his con- 
sciousness, being free from distracting sensations, could soar on high into 
the Cosmic realm as did the wisps of curling smoke from the burner 
before him. Throughout the centuries in the mystery and secret schools, 
the grottoes and cloisters, beautiful symbolic incense burners have ever 
been used. 

For Rosicrucians, we have designed one embodying the beautiful 
spiritual significance of the salutation to the dawn of Amenhotep IV, 
so loved hy all members of AMORC. The face is an exact copy of the 
sculptured head found in the ruins of his temple at Tell el-Amarna. The 
arms are folded in Rosicrucian supplication. Its symbolism, the sun disc 
and crux ansata (looped cross), has a special significance to all Rosicru- 
cians. It is a useful and beautiful accessory. ADD IT TO YOUR 
SANCTUM. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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MICHAEL FARADAY’S LABORATORY 


The eminent 19th century English chemist, physicist and Rosicrucian. Michael Faraday, served as an 
assistant to Sir Humphry Davy in London. in the laboratory shown above, In 1825 Faraday was ap- 
pointed dir of the labora of the Royal Institution Great Britain. Michael Faraday par- 
ticularly noted for his discoveries in electromagnetism. | owning achievement was his dis ry of 
the inducting of electrical currents. The Rosicrucian teachings. at an early date, related his discoveries 
to principles underlying other natural phenomena tending to show the unity of the Cosmic forces. 
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How did the Ancients 
learn Life’s great secrets? 


Amazing Was Their Knowledge 
of Life and of Nature’s Laws 


Ge came the knowledge and power that 
gave the ancients such complete mastery? In 
countless ways they were forty centuries ahead of 
their time. Their understanding of basic truths, so 
long ago, still baffles modern men of science. Were 
their secret teachings lost? Destroyed? Suppressed? 


Advanced thinkers know that truth cannot change, 
that true knowledge is never really lost. Long 
before the dawn of our so-called civilization, the 
wisest of the wise found ways to meet and study 
their priceless knowledge. Secret brotherhoods 
were formed to perpetuate their marvelous work. 
. .. And out of such early origin there grew what 
is now the Rosicrucians, known throughout the 


world as AMORC. 


Slowly down the corridors of time the Rosicrucians 
have added students in every county, in every state 
and in every land. Wherever there are men and 
women who are not content merely to exist from 
day to day—wherever there are humans imbued 
with the sound belief that man was gifted with a 
mind for use, for understanding, for thinking— 
there you will find Rosicrucians. They belong to 
every race and every creed, rich and poor alike. 


BOOK ... FREE 


Earnest men and Se 
women are invited to 
send for a free copy of 

the revealing book, The 

Mastery of Life. It tells the 
interesting particulars about 

the Rosicrucians and how any- 

one willing to study as little as one hour 
a week, at home, may qualify to apply 
for the means of acquiring the thought- 
provoking and enlightening Rosicrucian 
teachings. Use the coupon and obtain 
your complimentary copy. 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 
AFRICAN TRAILS 


By THE IMPERATOR 


This article is the fifth of a series being written by the Imperator after his return from 


a world journey in behalf of the Rosicrucian Order. 


E are accustomed to mak- 
ing a distinction between 
what we consider as 
primitive culture and civ- 
ilization. It is as though, 
when certain conditions 
have been complied with 
or exist, there abruptly 
2 begins that society which 
we call civilized. As a noted ethnologist 
has remarked, there is no society which 
is without culture. Consequently, all 
peoples are civilized to a degree if, by 
that designation, we mean variation of 
refinement of their natural desires and 
impulses. It is not so many decades ago 
that America was referred to, in certain 
European cultural circles, as a land 
whose customs and peoples, by contrast, 
were primitive. Each society, then, is 
considered less civilized in relation to 
those whose standards are accepted as 
higher. From the sociological and phil- 
osophical points of view, what consti- 
tutes a civilized society? Shall it 
consist only of its technological prog- 
ress, its electronic devices, transportation 
and communication facilities, its mass 
production of commodities? 

For centuries—and today—there has 
been an implication that the religion of 
a people was indicative of their cultural 
superiority. This superior religion in 
the West, of course, was conceived as 
being Christianity. However, the art 
of Christianity, for example, as well as 
many of its doctrines, is syncretic. 
These have been borrowed outright 
from the East and from the religions 
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of Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Moham- 
medanism and the early mystery 
schools. Civilization, then, is the mov- 
ing development of mankind. This de- 
velopment is the refinement of man’s 
natural appetites and passions by their 
circumvention and discipline through 
application of the reason. Civilization 
is a gradual cultivation of the intellec- 
tual powers and what we term con- 
science, or the moral sense. The dis- 
tinction between man and the lower 
animals is the fuller expression of the 
former’s self consciousness, with its 
consequent moral, ethical, and aesthetic 
idealism. This idealism is not neces- 
sarily concomitant with material and 
scientific progress. Among people who 
are economically impoverished and 
almost wholly lacking in scientific 
achievement, there may often be found 
strong moral impulses and aesthetic 
values. They may be termed pagan 
or even primitive and yet in no sense 
are they wholly uncivilized. As we 
observe and study these less developed 
cultures, the primitive, we see reflected 
our own past, and we are often proud 
of what we have since achieved. We 
are likewise at times made very much 
aware of those natural heritages which 
we have sacrificed to gain what are said 
to be the rewards of our civilized society. 


Kenya’s Nomadic Culture 


Kenya in British East Africa was to 
afford us still another opportunity for 
the study of man in his indigenous 
habitat. The crown colony of Kenya 


was formerly an East African protec- 
torate. It was held by Britain under 
concession of the Sultan of Zanzibar to 
the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
o from 1888 to 1920, subsequently 
ecoming a crown colony. Its capital 
and principal city is Nairobi which is 
situated in the highlands. The altitude 
of Kenya varies from sea level on the 
Indian Ocean to a plateau of 9,000 
feet. Nairobi, being on the highlands, 
is not only healthful but, in having 
normally sufficient rainfall and being 
adjacent to fertile lands, it also holds 
a strategic place in the colony. The 
city, though having a population of 
119,000, gives the visitor the impression 
of being much smaller. Its modern 
facilities, paved streets and shops of 
international wares, however, contrast 
with customs and conditions which have 
changed little with the passing of cen- 
turies. There is a graduation of Euro- 
pean culture, diminishing toward the 
city limits and abruptly stopping there- 
after. The center of the city is repre- 
sentative of Western culture. However, 
as one approaches the limits of Nairobi, 
one sees such stratum of society and 
standards of living as constitute a hy- 
brid of the cruder methods with those 
which are more prosperous and pro- 
gressive. 

So far as the white or European pop- 
ulation of Nairobi and surrounding ter- 
ritory is concerned, the city is a kind 
of oasis in a thinly populated area. Only 
four miles from Nairobi is the great 
national park by the same name. This 
park is actually a large undeveloped 
area in which droves of game roam and 
live in theix natural state. Herds of 
zebras, thousands of gazelles, impalas, 
and wildebeests, giraffes, and lions are 
to be seen, as well as innumerable 
species of smaller game. A huge wire 
fence, extending for several miles, alone 
keeps these animals from entering the 
city. In years past, hungry beasts at- 
tacked eade natives and children 
within the bounds of Nairobi. 

The principal tribes of Kenya, the 
Kikuyu and the Masai, like most prim- 
itive people, are pastoral and nomadic. 
The more primitive is the man, the 
more he is inclined, like the animals 
about him, to accept the bounties and 
adversities of nature as he finds them. 
This is, of course, mostly due to the 


lack of knowledge of the phenomena of 
nature and how to employ them to his 
needs. The primitive mind, in its first 
ascent, may become familiar with a 
phenomenon, know when to expect its 
effects, and yet be quite ignorant of 
its causes. This ignorance, usually 
combined with a terrifying assumed 
knowledge of the causes, prevents an 
early harnessing of the natural forces. 
Consequently, the primitive human 
lives off the land, its flora and fauna, 
not greatly unlike the beasts around 
him. Driving herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep before them, the primitive 
peoples are always in search of better 
asturage. The natives for centuries 
bate led such nomadic existence. 
Having no permanent dwelling, art, 
architecture, and handicraft products 
of a more stable existence, they are 
slow in developing. 


Native Family Life 


In Kenya and the Tanganyika terri- 
tory, the latter being immediately to 
the south of the former, the dwellings 
and living areas of the natives are of 
two general kinds. One of these, and 
the crudest, is known as a boma. It con- 
sists of a large oval area fenced with 
brush varying in size. The brush is 
usually stacked to form an enclosure 
six feet in height and about two or 
three feet in thickness. The brush is 
cut from the dry shrubs which abound 
on the African veldt in this region. 
Those shrubs which contain long sha 
thorns are preferred. When stacked, 
the brush makes a formidable barrier, 
the primitive equivalent of the military 
barbed wire entanglements. In one 
section of the oval enclosure is the 
opening, beside which is placed a mov- 
able stack of the brush to form a gate. 
The enclosure is intended to keep out 
large predatory animals such as the 
lion. At night the opening to the en- 
closure is blocked! with the brush gate. 

In the center of this oval, which 
varies with the size and number of 
families, the Masai, for example, build 
their huts. Each of these provides ac- 
commodations for one or two families. 
These huts are constructed of mud and 
cow dung, held together, or rather rein- 
forced, with long strands of dry grass. 
The structures vary in height from 
four to five feet. They are, therefore, 
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only high enough for a man to kneel 
or to be seated on the ground. The 
entrance is small with no door, requir- 
ing one to crawl or stoop low to enter. 
A few feet inside is a part wall which 
is directly in front of the entrance, 
forming a barrier to partly keep out the 
rain and, incidentally, much of the air. 
As one looks in, it is dark, foul in its 
odors, and far less inviting than the 
kennel of the average dog in Europe 
or America. 


The boma at night serves as a corral 
for the cattle as well as a protected area 
for the natives. The cattle are rounded 
up and driven through the aperture in 
the brush enclosure. The natives crowd 
into their dark huts, and the bellowing 
cattle are herded into the compact area 
against and between the foul-smelling 
dwellings. We well recall our first in- 
timate association with a boma. Heavy 
ominous rain clouds hung low over the 
slightly rolling terrain. The soil was a 
rust red. The long drought had made 
it powdery. We were on safari. Our 
station wagon was loaded high with 
camera equipment, sound recorder, 
sleeping bags, food supplies, and nu- 
merous incidentals. The available space 
cramped us and our native see 
guide, Johannes. We welcomed the 
sudden stopping by Johannes because 
it was a relief from the constant jarrin 
caused by the unpaved and corrugate 
roads. As we stopped, the cloud of 
swirling red dust, which moved in the 
vacuum of our wake, engulfed us. We 
were already ochre in color and this 
deepened the layers of red dust on our 
faces and clothing. “Boma,” said Jo- 
hannes laconically and pointed with 
one sweep of his arm. It was some dis- 
tance away, perhaps a quarter of a 
mile. At first it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from the wild brush, scrub 
trees, and dead limbs scattered about 
the terrain as far as the eve could see. 
The vista had not changed for the last 
hour. It was the same view we had 
seen for miles. 

Standing now upon the ground, we 
stretched and enjoyed the liberation 
from our cramped position in the sta- 
tion wagon. We started from the road- 
side out across the terrain to the brush 
enclosure. Our first realization of the 
filth in the boma came to us on the 
wings of the breeze while yet some dis- 
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tance away. The stench from animal 
and human excretion increased in pro- 
portion to our approach. 

Cattle in the region are tormented by 
virtually clouds of flies and other 
winged insects which descend upon 
them, particularly in the season. 
Since the cattle are kept in the boma, 
that and the accumulation of filth in 
the enclosure cause these insects to 
breed there in tremendous quantities, 
and hover over the animals. When we 
were within twenty feet of the opening 
in the brush oval, we were detected by 
the flies and in a few seconds we were 
sheathed in a buzzing, sticky, stinging, 
crawling mass of them. They had risen, 
like a cloud, from the foul refuse on 
the ground within the boma to light 
upon us. They are not warded off by 
striking at them. One brushes or, per- 
haps a better verb would be, peels them 
off in handfuls from his face. They 
seek moisture and try to crawl into 
the mouth and the corners of the eyes. 
Since one species of these flies, the tsetse, 
is the transmitter of lethargic encepha- 
litis or sleeping sickness, which is prev- 
alent in certain areas, the experience 
had its threat as well as being repug- 
nant. 

The Masai occupants who stood star- 
ing at us or who pushed out from their 
huts to look at us with the same curi- 
osity as we did at them, were covered 
with crawling insects. They, however, 
seemed impervious to them. Small chil- 
dren and infants barely able to walk 
had clusters of them at the corners of 
their eyes and flies were actually 
crawling in and out of their mouths. 
The children would occasionally blink 
when the flies entered the eye proper 
but neither they nor their parents 
sought to prevent them. We were 
forced to put our equipment on the 
ground, to free our hands, in a futile 
attempt to rid ourselves from this re- 
pugnant assault. Our gestures were 
amusing to the natives. 

The Masai, in their primitive state, 
live mostly on milk and meat. The con- 
tainer in which the milk is placed is 
a narrow elongated leather sack, similar 
to ones used for thousands of years for 
like purpose. In the Rosicrucian Egyp- 
tian, Oriental Museum may be seen 
illustrations from tomb walls of nobles 
of 2000 B.C., where workers on their 


estates carry elongated leather pouches 
similar in appearance to the ones pos- 
sessed by the Masai natives to contain 
milk and other liquids. There is no 
attempt at sanitation. Flies are natural- 
ly attracted by the milk which splashes 
down the edges of the pouch, and they 
cluster about its top. A parent, in offer- 
ing a child milk, merely takes her un- 
clean hand and brushes off the flies 
and then allows the child its fill. 


The wealth of a native anywhere in 
Africa who is still quite primitive is 
not determined by land but the number 
of cattle he possesses. As a consequence, 
the natives neglect the land by over- 
grazing it and then proceed to abandon 
it. This accounts for the numerous de- 
serted bomas we found scattered 
throughout Kenya. During the day the 
cattle are guarded by statuesque Masai 
warriors or young lads to whom this 
great regens ilay is entrusted. They 
are usually seen standing erect, holding 
an assagal, a short spear like a javelin 
for throwing, or a much larger and 
heavier one iie a lance. These are in- 
tended to be used in killing predatory 
animals which would attack the cattle. 
Wild game are not the only threat to 
the herds. Marauding tribesmen will 
steal the cattle at every opportunity. 
Such acts constitute a serious menace 
as they are likely to precipitate an 
intertribal war. 


European Influence 


The other form of native dwelling 
is commonly referred to as a banda. 
It is a more evolved type of structure. 
Some of them definitely show the in- 
fluence of European associations. The 
banda is either round or square but 
with a thatched roof. It is the one 
commonly shown in fictional motion 

ictures simulating African native 
dalana The boma is too primitive 
and perhaps too repulsive for the aver- 
age cinema production to present to its 
audiences. The banda has an actual 
but narrow door; there are no windows 
except in those which adjoin European 
or white communities where the in- 
fluence of evolved architecture is strong- 
er. The floor is usually the natural 
earth which, from continual usage, be- 
comes hard-packed. A banda is high 
enough for the occupants to stand erect. 
It is not lighted except for what day- 


light enters through the door. The 
whole family occupies the one-room 
banda. This kind of dwelling is prin- 
cipally occupied by the non-nomadic 
tribes, those who have become localized 
and till the soil. In other words, they 
show the effect of their European asso- 
ciations. The women may wear dresses; 
and the men trousers and shirts, but 
rarely shoes. 

The Masai are more physically ap- 
pealing—that is, attractıve—than, for 
example, the Kikuyu. They are tall— 
six feet or more—slender and lithe and 
generally muscular in build. Their 
features are sharp and reflect intelli- 
gence. If they were in Western attire 
and properly groomed, they would be 
aoa: in any cultured liberal so- 
ciety insofar as their appearance is con- 
cerned. However, the Masai are gen- 
erally not concerned with how much 
dirt they have accumulated upon their 
person. In the dry season they are 
often covered with the indigenous red 
dust. We recall, on occasion, when 
back in the brush, being hailed by a 
lone Masai. We stopped to determine 
his needs. He wanted to ride some little 
distance to his boma. He carried on a 
conversation with Johannes, our native 
rann in Swahili, a dialect understood 

y all the tribes. His hair was worn 
long and plaited and was coated with 
a kind of ochre paste, giving it a hide- 
ous appearance. He wore a woven cloth 
which hung from one shoulder—which 
never gets laundered. His legs, feet, 
arms, and right shoulder were bare. He 
had smeared some substance, as a shiny 
paste, on his face and the flies swarmed 
around it and his head like a halo. 
When he put his head into the station 
wagon to speak, the flies followed. The 
fact that we were valiantly trying to 
drive them away without success did 
not impress him. We were very much 
relieved when Johannes pointed out to 
him that there was absolutely no ac- 
commodation for extra passengers. He 
withdrew, and raised his arm in a 
salute of farewell as we departed in a 
cloud of dust and flies. 

The Kikuyu, having overspread their 
reservations, have come into conflict 
with the Masai who are not as aggres- 
sive a people. Cattle stealing from each 
other by the tribes has become a dan- 
gerous sport in which the young 
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warriors like to indulge. The white 
authorities have not been successful in 
suppressing the practice. The cattle 
are not branded by the natives with 
any insignia or mark to indicate owner- 
ship. It is difficult, therefore, for the 

ilt to be determined unless the thieves 
are detected in the act. 

We had departed from the unpaved 
road and were now crossing open ter- 
rain. The only road before us, if it 
could be designated by that appellation, 
consisted of the tracks of previous ve- 
hicles in the soft red soil. Nowhere was 
there any sign of habitation—not even 
a boma. Low shrubs, like the sage- 
brush of the prairies of the Western 
United States, formed a checkered pat- 
tern extending to the distant horizon on 
every side. Here and there was a 
savannah, an elevated area, treeless and 
desolate. The trees that were to be 
seen were typical of those throughout 
this region, relatively short and with 
foliage clustered at the top of the trunk. 
They are so even at the top that the 
trees give an appearance of having been 
cropped uniformly by some instrument. 

eing early spring and at a com- 
paratively high altitude, the tempera- 
ture did not exceed at any time 80° F. 
The dust was extremely irritating to 
the nasal passages and the eyes. We 
had to moisten handkerchiefs and hold 
them over our noses to filter out the 
clouds of dust. We could not wear 
goggles because the dust would obscure 
our vision. The color of such foliage 
as did exist was hard to determine, un- 
less one vigorously shook a plant or 


shrub to remove its coating of soil. We 
were entering Amboseli, a large game 
reserve. It is an area set aside for the 
game in its natural habitat. The game 
was not nearly as plentiful as in Nairobi 
National Park. The drought had severe- 
ly affected the water holes, most of 
which in this immediate region had 
dried to a mere cracked soil cavity. 
The animals, as the zebra, giraffe, ga- 
zelle, and baboon, had retreated to flee 
distant mountains where rainfall was 
more plentiful. 


The dark clouds suddenly parted and 
there, like an island in the sky, with 
an aura of light about it, its lower ex- 
tremities not visible, was Mt. Kiliman- 
jaro. Its flat crown is covered with 
snow. It is not nearly as fascinating 
or majestic as the great peaks to be 
seen in Switzerland, the American 
Rockies, the Andes, or the Himalayas. 
An extensive volcano in the remote 
past, it had erupted and blown off its 
conical top. Mt. Kilimanjaro has an 
altitude of about 19,500 feet and is 
the highest point on the African con- 
tinent. We looked at it quizzically, but 
to the thousands of eyes before our 
time and to the thousands of natives, 
who could see it when the sky is clear, 
it was a supernatural personality. Its 
height, attaining majesty as it towers 
above the plateau, to them was ominous, 
suggested perhaps by the rugged mys- 
tery of its great mass. About it, to 
these simple peoples, there was an eter- 
nal aura of legends, myths, and tales 
of terror. 
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LONDON ROSICRUCIAN RALLY 


Francis Bacon Chapter, London, are happy to announce the third Annual Rally of 
Rosicrucians in the United Kingdom. The Rally will again be held at: Holborn Hall, 
Grays Inn Road, London, W. C. 1. 


In answer to numerous requests we are extending the Rally this year to cover a 
period of 144 days commencing at 2 p.m. on Saturday, July 10 and throughout the 
day on Sunday, July 11. 


Many new features have been added this year, so do not miss this wonderful oppor- 
tunity to meet other Rosicrucians and to be a participant in the inspiring Rituals and 
other activities of the day. By kind permission of our Beloved Imperator the Ninth 
Degree Initiation will be conferred upon eligible members. 


All Rosicrucians in good standing with the Grand Lodge of the A.M.O.R.C. are in- 
vited to attend. Applications for programme and details should be made to: Miss 
I.E. A. Lewis, 15, St. Leonards Avenue, Kenton, Mddx. 


"The Renat Physics” 
he enatssancs of SS ysics 
A lecture by Dr. Karl K. Darrow, Research Physicist of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
delivered before The Lowell Institute 


HORT of the contrast be- 
tween life and death, no 
contrast in Nature can 
ever have seemed greater 
than that between mat- 
ter, on one hand and 
light upon the other. ... 
Unlike as are the photon, 
= i| which is the corpuscle of 
light, and the electron, which is the 
smallest particle of matter, either may 
vanish and be replaced by the other. 
. . . Matter has been augmented out of 
light, but even in that reaction there 
has not been complete creation of a 
new piece of matter out of light. May 
we aspire to convert a corpuscle of 
light into a corpuscle of matter where 
there was none before? This is so vast 
an ambition that we must moderate it 
to the last possible degree. The rest— 
energies of nuclei, being as I have de- 
scribed them, we shall require a photon 
of more than a billion electron volts 
for creating a nucleus of an entire 
atom. Neither any apparatus of ours, 
nor any radioactive substance on earth, 
provides us with such photons, Perhaps 
they occur among the Cosmic rays, but 
if so, they are not at our command. 
But energy enough to create a single 
electron is contained in the much more 
modest corpuscle of light; one possess- 
ing but half a million electron volts; 
and photons such as these are available 
at will. .. . In 1932, such particles were 
discovered and the manner of their dis- 
covery suggested strongly that they had 
just been born out of light in this very 
way. These positive electrons were 
found among the Cosmic rays... . 
When we expose a plate of dense 
matter to a stream of photons such as 
these, we find electrons springing two 
by two from the plate, negative and 
positive leaping from the same point, 
and when we assess the Kinetic energy 
of the members of the pair, we find 


that they add up to the sum which 
was foretold. A photon has died in giv- 
ing birth to each of the pairs. . . . This 
then is the reaction in which electrons 
are formed out of light. May not the 
reverse reaction occur, in which a posi- 
tive and negative electron meet each 
other while roaming thru space, merge 
with each other, and form a corpuscle 
of light? ... 


The fixity of matter itself has van- 
ished, for we are able to convert its 
substance from the form of electrical 
particles into the form of light. No 
element, not matter itself, not light it- 
self, is permanent. All that is perpet- 
ual is something of which they are all 
made, in g itself in all of them 
by turn, and passing unimpaired from 
form to form. 

For this immortal substance, the 
least inadequate name, I presume, is 
‘energy’, but the name is of little con- 
cern. To this have we come by apply- 
ing the methods of physics to the 
rubbing of amber and to all that followed 
from it; how great a way, from so 
humble a beginning! The stone which 
so many builders rejected became the 
cornerstone of the temple; the little ef- 
fect which seemed so trivial to so many 
of the wise became the key to wisdom, 
and supplied a physical meaning to two 
of the most ancient tenets of philoso- 
phy. Atomic theories existed long ago, 
but ours is the generation, which, first 
in history, has seen the atom. The be- 
lief that all things are made of a single 
substance is as old as thought itself, but 
ours is the generation, which, first in 
history, is able to receive the unity of 
Nature, not as a baseless dogma or a 
hopeless aspiration, but a principle of 
science based on proof as sharp and 
clear as anything which is known. 


—From the book The Renaissance of Physics, 
by Dr. Karl K. Darrow. Publishers: The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 
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The Oviedsemalble Moment 


By RayMuNp Anpreza, Grand Master, AMORC of Great Britain 


NR ae once said: 
“Every situation— 
nay every moment—is 
of infinite worth: for it 
is a representative of a 
whole eternity.” A mod- 
ern writer had the same 
idea in mind when he 
referred to the “sancti- 
ty of the present mo- 
ment.” Statements like 
these reveal the reflec- 
tive mind; the kind of 
mind that pauses long 
enough and probes 
deeply enough to seize 
upon the truth of life 
and conduct. Such person refuses to be 
torn away from the centre of reality 
and hurried headlong with the thought- 
less and superficial crowd which is car- 
ried unheedingly over the surface of 
life and through the years only to be 
awakened abruptly one day by the sting 
of pain, or loss, or tragedy, and to won- 
der in his last hours what life has done 
to him. 

This is far from an imaginary pic- 
ture. It is prevalent on a colossal scale 
and in the lives of multitudes. Few 
pause long enough, or are quiet enough 
in mind, to give to the passing moment 
its true value. The majority are so be- 
witched by the endless round of per- 
sonal problems and the larger circle of 
world events, perplexing, tormenting, 
and challenging, that the present mo- 
ment slips away almost unnoticed in the 
stream of time; and the present situa- 
tion falls into a wrong perspective and 
becomes the victim of a biased judg- 
ment. Such persons are subconsciously 
aware of the passing moment for they 
have to live in it, but the subsequent 
effect of their action upon the present 
situation is the result of chance or fate. 

The picture is a real one. I suppose 
it has been so in every period of so- 
ciety in the past. But the postwar per- 
iod in which we live bears witness to 
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it beyond any previous 
one. thinker now 
and then becomes a 
relentless critic of it. 
He has no remedy for 
it. There is no remedy 
whereby the general 
tone of a nation’s 
thought and action can 
be magically raised to 
a level of mental and 
spiritual sanity which 
constitutes the ideal of 
complete manhood. 
Many thought that the 
crucifixion of the war 
years in Britain would 
so temper mind and heart, that a new 
manhood, even a spiritual one, would 
rise from that bitter cross of Karmic 
chastisement—and I write that de- 
liberately. They were mistaken. 
What we call society, recovering from 
the merciless blows of the first war, 
carelessly threw off the shackles of a 
temporary, more dedicated living and 
increased its pace with the world as its 
master. The second war threatened its 
very life and existence, but it survived, 
rose from the ashes of destruction and, 
resuming its former role, tossed ideals 
to the winds, incurred the censure of 
religion and culture, ignored both, and 
gave firmer confirmation to Spengler’s 
prophecy of the decline of the West. 
“What concerns us,” says Spengler, 
“is not what the historical facts which 
appear at this or that time are, but 
what they signify, what they point to, 
by appearing.” That is all very well 
for those who think in centuries. But 
it does concern us very much that the 
facts we are dealing with are what 
they are. We cannot ignore them. We 
should not be indifferent to them. On 
every hand, we see their corrosive 
influences — repellent and destructive. 
What they signify by appearing is an- 
other matter. It would require some 
unpleasant writing even to indicate it. 


Worldly High Tempo 


One fact may be mentioned. World 
events run to their crisis at a high 
tempo. This is what blinds so many 
people to the importance of their in- 
dividual part in those events, for the 
present moment is swallowed up so com- 
pletely that its very existence is almost 
unheeded. If our daily reiterated radio 
news and discussions do partially en- 
lighten the people on world events, they 
are no less depressing. The distorted 
views of commentators and half-truths 
of politicians sketch a picture of the 
sordid drama which would excite the 
unthinking and a high percentage of 
the intelligent are alike fascinated by 
the shifting colours of this bizarre can- 
vas and live mentally in the fog of 
sensationalism, biased opinion, and half- 
truth, which hovers over them, is a 
tragedy. It is the main burden of their 
conversation, hope and faith. They per- 
mit themselves to be hypnotized by a 
set of “critics,” “experts,” and nobodies, 
men and women who have all the facts 
of this riotous world at their finger 
tips, tabulated and pigeonholed with 
Pelmanlike methodicalness, and who 
mix the crude colours to their liking 
and splash about with a little brief 
authority, the truth, the half-truth, and 
nothing hke the truth to him who will 
be saved from thinking for himself. 
Why, it is a foretaste of purgatory! 
When Dante was making his dismal 
way through that region of surprises, 
one of the spirits cried aloud: “Rumour 
and the popular voice they look to, 
more than truth.” As the crowd was 
there, so it is here. It must have been 
a sharp-sighted and courageous spirit 
that spoke the truth so openly. 

There is only one remedy for this 
absent-mindedness in full consciousness: 
to turn the light of the silent self just 
for a moment upon this maelstrom of 
babel of tongues which would stun us 
into ineptitude, and observe just what 
it is doing with us and for us. The 
present moment should not find us off 
guard as to its presence or value; and 
the present situation should not deflect 
us in judgment and action, to our own 
undoing and the detriment of others. 
If every moment is a fraction in a life 
cycle, and every situation a revealing 
of past evolution and a test or liquida- 


tion, a challenge or opportunity, then 
a definite responsibility rests upon us 
every moment for conducting ourselves 
wisely and making it master the situ- 
ation before us. “A wise man’s heart 
discerns both time and judgment.” 

We should shut our ears to the dis- 
cordant voices of the air and refuse 
their standard of thought and taste, 
and their desire to speak for us. A dis- 
criminating mind and taste would dis- 
cern an amazingly small amount of 
real value or enlightenment in them. 
The thought element is often poor and 
feeble, often destructive: the taste is 
mediocre in quality, often coarse and 
vulgar. Our studies should thoroughly 
disharmonize us with both. If they do 
not, then we are still under the spell. 
And so long as we remain under it, 
it is useless to talk about development, 
culture or spirituality. The two are 
sworn enemies of each other. 

If a Rosicrucian is not a thinker he 
has missed his vocation. The initial 
step for him must be, if the experience 
of life has not done it for him, to 
cleanse his mind of rumour and of the 
popular voice. Nothing will so keep 
him down and make him subject and 
a slave to others than respect for the 
guesswork and the bottomless contro- 
versies of these insidious and parroting 
voices of the air. By all means let him 
make a drastic selection from that which 
is offered him for his passive consump- 
tion, to the end that he may be rightly 
informed and morally elevated, not ca- 
joled or bullied by inconsequential au- 
thorities whose value lies in their much 
speaking, not in their vision. 

That is one aspect of the facts as 
they are. It is not difficult to deduce 
from them what they signify. Our re- 
ligion, such as it is, and our culture, 
such as it is, have signally failed to 
cleanse the temple of contaminated air. 
“But,” cries an objector, “we have a 
religion: we are a religious people: we 
have religious broadcasts.” If these are 
facts they should be good for some- 
thing. I fail to see that the nation’s 
taste or the tone of society is raised by 
them. A consensus of opinion is in the 
opposite direction. Moreover, I see a 
marked difference between having a re- 
ligion and being spiritual. I do not re- 
call that Jesus ever referred to a man’s 
religion. He never desisted stressing the 
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life of the spirit and all that it should 
mean in the lives of men. It is per- 
haps singular that to point the value 
of these remarks one may instance the 
example of a high church-dignitary who 
strongly corroborates them. It will not 
be amiss to use the sanctity of the 
present moment to look at our religion 
since some are so voluble about it. As 
to our culture, no one should make 
haste to boast about that. 


A Noble Man 


Recently the transition of Dr, W. R. 
Inge took place—the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral from 1911 to 1934. He was 
a learned and a good man, a Platonist 
and a mystic; a prolific writer with a 
caustic pen that chiseled out the truth 
without fear or favour, sometimes much 
to the distress of his clerical colleagues. 
His many contributions to various jour- 
nals on the signs and affairs of his day 
formed a body of the most trenchant 
writings in modern journalism. When- 
ever he wrote, and whatever he wrote 
about, he was acutely alive to the pres- 
ent moment and situation; and when 
the reading public woke sufficiently to 
grasp the subtle implications contained 
in his writings, it excused its own guilt 
and ignorance by nicknaming him “the 
gloomy Dean,” thereby soothing its con- 
science with that most hazardous of all 
sedatives, having a religion. 

When the noble Dean passed, there 
was just enough comment to remind 
the public that be had lived. Had he 
ascended a high mountain he would 
have descended in glory and honour 
and been proclaimed an example to 
his fellow men. But he ascended a 
more difficult mountain, with Christ 
and the mystics in solitude, and the 
inspiration of his communion is re- 
vealed in the truth and beauty of his 
works. One could fill a book with quo- 
tations appropriate to our theme, but 
one will be quite sufficient. 

“There is no evidence that the his- 
torical Christ ever intended to found 
a new institutional religion. He neither 
attempted to make a schism in the 
Jewish Church nor to substitute a new 
system for it. He placed himself de- 
liberately in the prophetic line, only 
claiming to sum up the series in Him- 
self. The whole manner of His life 
and teaching was prophetic. He treated 
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the institutional religion of His people 
with the independence and indifference 
of the prophet and mystic; and the hier- 
archy, which, like other hierarchies, had 
a sure instinct in discerning a danger- 
ous enemy, was not slow to declare 
war to the knife against Him. Institu- 
tional Christianity may be a legitimate 
and necessary historical development 
from the original Gospel, but it is some- 
thing alien to the Gospel itself... . 
Lovers of peace have not much to hope 
for from organized religion.” 


If this is not dangerous doctrine in 
the mouth of a dignitary of the Church 
of England, I have yet to learn what is. 
But the Dean was no common church- 
man. He was a prophet and a mystic. 
Because he spoke the truth and refused 
the role of a hypocrite, obsequiously 
complying with the vulgar opinions of 
the times, they (it would be surpris- 
ing to know what names were among 
them) nicknamed him “the gloomy 
Dean,” and forgot him. Yet he is far 
from forgotten. I recall what Hazlitt 
once said: “Conquerors, statesmen and 
kings live but by their names stamped 
on the page of history. . . We have all 
that Homer or Virgil did, as much as 
if we had lived at the same time with 
them: we can hold their works in our 
hands, or lay them on our pillows, or 
put them to our lips. Scarcely a trace 
of what the others did is left upon the 
earth, so as to be visible to common 
eyes. The one, the dead authors, are 
living men, still breathing and moving 
in their writings. The others, the con- 
querors of the world, are but the ashes 
in an urn.” 


The Hoar 


Let us pass on. The moment has 
become the present hour, and we are 
very much alive in it. We, in our stud- 
ies and work, are much in the same 
case. We are, or should be, thoroughly 
aware of the present moment, of its 
value to ourselves, and also of how in- 
significant and worthless it is to the 
minds of an overwhelming majority. 
There was a time, some years ago, when 
in a moment of high optimism, I wrote 
to the effect that the day of mysticism 
had dawned, that the era of higher cul- 
ture and endeavour had come. I would 
not write it today. We can see what 
tide is flowing now: the flood tide of 


science, mechanism, and competitive 
mastery. “Give me matter and mo- 
tion,” said Descartes, “and I will con- 
struct you the universe.” The spirit of 
Christ can wait. At present, let us look 
clearly at it: we are up to our necks 
in materialism. It is amazing what 
forms it takes and in what minds. But 
there it is: the rampant demon of mod- 
ern times, creating a tottering universe 
of matter and motion. And the Church? 
It is as helpless as I am to call a halt 
to it or change it. Indeed, the arch- 
bishop of York, in his recent pastoral 
letter, admonished churchmen to read 
the Bible! If churchmen need that ad- 
monition, the inference is that another 
war might frighten the masses into 
reading it. 

Have we, as Rosicrucians, a sane and 
responsible sense of the value of our 
own time in the midst of this mock 
show of the advance of civilization? I 
know well that my colleagues in Brit- 
ain have it. They know that any mo- 
ment may prove to be a unique mo- 
ment, when enlightenment from a 
higher source may fall upon a man, 
or a call come to a higher service for 
which he has unknowingly prepared 
himself. It will never come to the 
thoughtless and superficial, nor to those 
who fritter the precious moments away 
in a weak surrender to the fears and 
rumours, the trivialities and vulgarities, 
and the veritable hotchpotch of stewed 
news and empty gossipry which char- 
acterize the radio technique. It would 
be less than just to lay the onus of 
censure upon those who provide this 
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kind of fare. It is the demand that 
lays the curse upon all improper, or 
questionable, or illicit traffickings in 
whatever form. So in this instance. 
Let the culture of a nation once reach 
that level of refined tone and taste 
where decency, truth, and sound in- 
struction become a public demand, and 
the air would soon become wholesome 
and fit for a child to breathe. At pres- 
ent the child is living in the same pur- 
gatory as the rest, and he is coming to 
enjoy it. If that is not a straight road 
to decadence, perhaps someone can tell 
me where it lies? 

These are hard truths, but we must 
get used to them. The times are hard 
and vibrant with the threatening ten- 
sion of harder things to come. If others 
allow themselves to be rocked into un- 
consciousness in the cradle of democ- 
racy while they are fed with the soft 
pabulum calculated to keep them docile 
and amenable and not to think too ser- 
iously, we will have none of it. We 
have taken the measure of adolescence 
and of age and are able to judge what 
becomes both. But when adolescence 
continues into ripe age it is time to 
call a reckoning. Neither prophet nor 
mystic, and the Rosicrucian is often 
both, can set a judgment day. He knows 
it will come and is only solicitous to 
raise his voice or do what he can to 
help those who are awake to the issue. 
He will then have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has lived to some pur- 
pose and left firm footprints upon the 
path of time for those who have the in- 
centive to follow them. 
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Delinquent Children... 
Ou Delinquent Parents? 


By Tuomas J. Croarr, Jr., F. R. C. 
(Member, State Bar of Arizona and Bar of U. S. Supreme Court) 


al [agen thoughtful 
citizens are becom- 
ing increasingly dis- 
turbed by the grave 
and critical problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 
Widespread maladjust- 
ment of our children 
represents a sweeping 
challenge to society, 


for in the background 
of every youthful of- 
fender is the failure of 


parents, as well as of 
schools, churches, and 
the community, to pro- 
vide acceptable alter- 
natives to aggressive, 
antisocial behavior. 

In this age of unrest, insecurity and 
fear, the children of the nation have 
become confused, rebellious, and uncer- 
tain of what the future holds. This un- 
certainty is reflected in some truly 
alarming statistics. 

Data from the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for a recent representative year 
reveal that 117,562 children under 21 
were arrested and fingerprinted. Added 
to this number were 129,509 between 
the ages of 21 and 24—a total of 
247,071 persons under 25 or 31, 2 
percent of the nation’s total. Approxi- 
mately one half of all crimes against 
property were committed by youth un- 
der 25, including nearly 60 percent of 
all the burglaries and 67 of all auto 
thefts, 

But juvenile delinquency represents 
a general threat that is even far graver 
than these figures would indicate. Not 
only are more than 20,000 boys under 
18 years of age committed annually to 
our reform schools, but the majority of 
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adult criminals b 
their careers as child 
delinquents. Figures 
compiled by the Wick- 
ersham Commission 
show that nearly 55 
percent of the popula- 
tion of adult penal in- 
stitutions was under 
21 years of age when 
committed. 

Beyond this is a 
more distant but dis- 
tinct danger pointed 
out by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck in De- 
linquents in the Mak- 
ing, a study of 1,000 
delinquent and nonde- 
linquent children. Many of the char- 
acteristics of delinquents (such as 
aggressive, sadistic traits, and hostile, 
pt a resentful attitudes) are similar 
to the characteristic traits of Nazi, Fas- 
cist, and Communist leaders. In the 
area of Juvenile delinquency, point out 
the Gluecks, it must be constantly re- 
membered that “the child is father to 
the man.” 

Reasons advanced for the rapid in- 
crease in delinquency are as many and 
varied as the training, attitudes, and 
special interests of the men and women 
who have studied the problem. Church 
and civic leaders are apt to point to the 
lack of spiritual training in the home 
and the insidious influence of crime 
movies, radio, and television “blood- 
and-thunder” dramas, “comic” books, 
and the lurid publicity given the more 
sensational crimes by the daily press. 

Sociologists and economists favor the 
socio-economic factors in juvenile de- 
linquency—poverty, slum areas, low 
standards of living, submerged minori- 


ties and the “caste system.” 

Some educational leaders put the 
blame on improper home environment, 
as well as the lack of sex education and 
inadequate recreational and leisure- 
time facilities; while many jurists, writ- 
ers, scholars, and intellectual leaders 
maintain that an important causative 
factor is the prevalent “gimme” atti- 
tude, the emphasis on mere acquisition 
of material gadgets with a correspond- 
ing decline in morality, ethics, and re- 
spect for law and order. 

On the other hand, many law-enforce- 
ment officials, including J. Edgar Hoov- 
er, Director of the F. B. I., believe that 
youthful criminals are the product of 
parental neglect and improper home 
training, and call for higher moral and 
religious standards in daily living. 


Problems and Solutions 


Let us briefly examine these reasons, 
weighing them in the light of the latest 
findings of law, medicine, psychiatry, 
and education. 


No one can deny that scenes of vio- 
lence, bloodshed and terror, as exempli- 
fied by the film products of Hollywood 
and the radio and television “thrillers,” 
unduly stimulate the imagination of the 
young, often turning their thoughts into 
destructive channels. Experts in the 
field, however, have been able to find 
little direct correlation between crime 
stories and juvenile delinquency rates. 
Nor does arbitrary censorship of these 
important media of communication ap- 
pear to be the answer. Rather, the 
answer lies in self-imposed censorship 
by parents as the best means of influ- 
encing children in their choice of en- 
tertainment. 

So far as the more lurid “comic” 
books are concerned, interested civic 
groups can often bring pressure to bear 
on comic-book distributors in their cities 
to remove from circulation comics that 
violate the code recently adopted by the 
Association of Comics Magazine Pub- 
lishers. 

Sensational newspaper reporting of 
crime and delinquency poses a most 
serious problem, although a minority of 
daily papers do exercise restraint in 
their handling of crime stories and one, 
the Christian Science Monitor, prints 
no crime news at all. Since a free press 
is one of this country’s most vital 


continuing needs, public censorship is 
definitely not the answer. However, 
community action by interested service 
organizations might lead to disciplinary 
action by the publishers themselves. 

Although the highest delinquency 
rates are to be found in blighted, pov- 
erty-stricken areas of our cities, most 
experts say that poverty, per se, is not 
a direct cause of delinquency. Even in 
slum areas where R standards 
and wretched housing conditions flour- 
ish, crime and lawlessness are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The ma- 
jority of children in these areas, thanks 
to the courage, honesty, and moral in- 
tegrity of their parents, grow up to be 
good, and occasionally outstanding, 
citizens. 

As Teeters and Reinemann point out 
in The Challenge of Delinquency, such 
children are not basically inferior to 
the children from the “other side of the 
tracks.” Their delinquency, when it 
occurs, springs from the squalor and 
frustrations of their environment and 
from comparison of their own poverty 
with the many material advantages en- 
joyed by the children of the upper eco- 
nomic levels. 

Denied comfortable homes, good food, 
clothes, and spending money, some chil- 
dren become bitter and resentful, feel- 
ing that “the cards are stacked against 
them” and that they can never acquire 
these things except by illegal means. In 
this respect, one wonders how many 
cars are “borrowed” by impulsive 
youngsters, not because they are vicious 
and depraved, but because they want 
to “show off” and perhaps take their 
girl friends for a ride. 

Another factor that must be remem- 
bered in correlating delinquency with 
poverty is that much delinquency ex- 
ists even in respectable and often lux- 
urious middle- and upper-class homes. 
Many of these youthful wrongdoers, 
however, succeed in avoiding official 
action through the influence of their 
parents and occasional different treat- 
ment by the law. 

It is revealing to note that low-cost 
housing projects reduce rates of de- 
linquency. One area in New Haven, 
for example, produced a juvenile de- 
linquency rate of 3.18 per hundred dur- 
ing the years from 1924 to 1940. After 
this slum area was converted to a mod- 
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ern, low-cost housing project, the an- 
nual delinquency average dropped to 
1.64 per hundred children in recent 
years. 

The eminent British authority, Dr. 
Cyril Burt, aptly summed up the rela- 
tionship between poverty and delin- 

uency with his conclusion that, “If 
tbe majority of the delinquent are 
needy, the majority of the needy do 
not become delinquent.” 

Where minorities are concerned, sta- 
tistics indicate that racial groups, as the 
Negroes and the Mexican-Americans, 
have a higher delinquency rate than 
native white children. However, such 
authorities as Gunnar Myrdal, who 
have given much thought and study to 
this problem, are generally agreed that 
Negroes, Mexicans, and other minority 
groups are basically no more criminally 
inclined than whites. 

Higher crime rates, Myrdal says, 
stem from discrimination, poverty, ig- 
norance of the law, lack of ‘“‘connec- 
tions,” differential treatment and (in 
the case of the Negro) from traditions 
of slavery and caste. In short, if crime 
rates are high among racial minorities, 
it is due largely to social and economic 
handicaps and to conflict with the rul- 
ing whites. 

Another cause of delinquency, many 
believe, is the lack of adequate recrea- 
tional facilities. Supervised playgrounds, 
in sufficient numbers so they are not 
too far from the child’s neighborhood 
area, will keep many juveniles off the 
streets mid out of trouble. Since Te 
playgrounds are expensive to equip an 
operate, they have not been widely 
provided by the city fathers of most 
communities. 

Playgrounds, of course, are only one 
factor in badly neglected programs of 
community betterment. Other whole- 
some influences are boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, settlement houses, church and 
school programs for youth, and the 
activities of character-building agencies 
such as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
as well as the Boys’ State sponsored by 
the American Legion. 

Another important factor in delin- 
quency, often overlooked, is the dis- 
parity between what we, as American 
citizens, preach to our children and 
how we actually conduct our daily lives. 
Cynicism, emphasis on material goods 
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rather than upon spiritual values, un- 
ethical practices of some business and 
professional groups, and occasional tie- 
ups among police, politicians, and crim- 
inal elements are widely at variance 
with the moral precepts emanating from 
the editorial page, the classroom, and 
the pulpit. Observation of this double 
standard by our children often fosters 
bewilderment and a subsequent break- 
down in values, in concepts of what is 
right and wrong, moral and immoral. 

With widespread flaunting of the 
law, with a “He got his, I'll get mine” 
attitude so prevalent in modern Ameri- 
can life, is it any wonder that our chil- 
dren get the idea that honesty, thrift, 
and hard work don’t “pay off,” that it 
is possible to get “something for noth- 
ing,” and that the end justifies the 
means? 


Home and Familg 


But while the general economic, so- 
cial, ant cultural environment is im- 
portant, by tar the greatest percentage 
of delinquenc ams be fraen ce 
to the home. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to state that “delinquency is a 
family affair”—that in the background 
of almost every juvenile delinquent is 
a delinquent parent. 


No substitute has been, or will be, 
found for the wholesome, well-rounded 
personality development that stems 
from the warm, close relationship be- 
tween responsible, thoughtful parents 
and their children. Nor, as Teeters and 
Reinemann point out, will a few hours 
daily in the classroom, in Sunday 
School instruction, and in the activities 
of character-building groups, fine as 
they are, counteract the imatge of a 
depraved home environment. 

That the general public is in sub- 
stantial agreement with juvenile au- 
thorities on this point was shown by the 
results of a public-opinion poll con- 
ducted in New Jersey a few years ago. 
Prime cause of delinquency, said 70 
percent of those interviewed, is parental 
neglect and lack of home training. Lack 
of recreational facilities came second, 
with only 12 percent; then followed 
crime and gangster pictures, with 6 
percent. 

Contrary to popular belief, delinquent 
parents are not recruited solely from 
the areas “south of the tracks.” They 


are of many types, drawn from all 
levels of society. Almost equally cul- 
pable are the nken, simile father 
of the slums, who abandons his chil- 
dren to the care of society, and the 
cocktail-drinking society matron, im- 
mersed in a whirl of parties and social 
affairs, who entrusts her children’s up- 
bringing to ill-trained maids and other 
servants. 

Delinquent parents fall into five 
main categories, said Judge Paul W. 
Alexander of the Domestic Relations 
and Juvenile Court of Toledo, Ohio, in 
an article in Federal Probation. These 
five types, according to the jurist, are: 
runaway parents, who leave their chil- 
dren with little or no supervision; 
vicious parents who expose their chil- 
dren to vice and immorality; atders 
and abettors who encourage crimes 
against property and other offenses by 
their offspring; triangular parents who 
are involved in extramarital love af- 
fairs; and (most important of all) in- 
adequate parents who fail to supervise, 
train and instruct, the young m good 
citizenship and the higher ethical and 
spiritual concepts so essential to human 
growth, 

Broken homes have often been blamed 
for juvenile delinquency, but the fact 
remains that many mothers and not a 
few fathers who have lost their mates 
through divorce, separation or death, 
have reared, and are rearing, children 
who are an asset to the community. 

We must always remember that 
homes can be broken psychologically as 
well as physically. Psychologicall 
broken homes are ones where both 
parents still live under the same roof 
with their children, but where the 
household is in a state of chaos because 
of quarrels and conflicts, nagging, au- 
thoritarian attitudes of parents, lack of 
respect for the rights of each individual 
family member, infidelity, and alco- 
holism. 

It is this type of home that produces 
children who feel rejected and frus- 
trated. Such juveniles may develop 
hostile, aggressive attitudes, and com- 
mit antisocial acts that bring them to 
the attention of the courts. 

In their study of 1,000 boys, the 
Gluecks found that the majority of the 
500 delinquents came from broken or 
“distorted” homes. Is it any wonder 


that such homes, which offer little love, 
understanding and stability, produce a 
high proportion of maladjusted and 
delinquent children? 

Before discussing what can be done 
to alleviate such conditions, it may be 
well to consider what parents owe their 
children by virtue of having brought 
them, unasked, into the world. 

Family responsibility begins long be- 
fore birth, in adequate parental prep- 
aration and planning, and in proper 

renatal care to insure that infants will 
E born healthy in mind and body. Yet 
today, in a country that boasts advanced 
technological facilities and the world’s 
highest living standard, thousands of 
babies start life with serious physical 
afflictions, and congenital mental de- 
fects. 

Certainly, children have a right to 
the love and affection of their parents. 
The unwanted child, whether rejected 
consciously or unconsciously, is inclined 
toward serious personality disorders 
whose effect may never be fully erased. 
Some critics of the old-fashioned school 
contend that too much affection results 
in “spoiled brats.” Rather, may it not 
be that the “spoiled” child feels inade- 
quate and emotionally insecure? Lav- 
ishing of toys, gifts, and material ad- 
vantages on children is no substitute for 
frequent displays of genuine affection. 

As the child grows older, he must 
adjust himself to the discipline de- 
manded by the customs and mores of 
society. The basic conflict between his 
innate, aggressive drives and the in- 
hibitory obstructions of adult society 
must be successfully sublimated. Par- 
ents can be of invaluable assistance in 
helping their children make satisfacto 
adjustments between their own selfisn 
desires and the larger need of the com- 
munity, state, and nation. 

Teaching children a sense of respon- 
sibility to others must, of course, be ac- 
companied by emotional security and 
caretully supervised freedom of expres- 
sion. The child who is loved and want- 
ed, who knows that he can retreat to 
the haven of the family while learning 
life’s painful lessons, will have little 
difficulty in growing into a mature, 
well-adjusted, socially conscious adult. 

The first five or six years of a child’s 
life are most vital to his future welfare. 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Scribe S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 
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GIVING IS EXPRESSION 
By Ceci A. Poore, Supreme Secretary 


ost of us learned early in 
life to recite the phrase, 
“It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Possibly 
as children, we ques- 
tioned the wisdom of this 
statement. It seemed that 
one of the most enjoy- 
able experiences in life 


some who reverse the idea entirely. 
They work upon the principle of get- 
ting all they can and of giving nothing 
unless forced to do so. 

These two points of view reflect two 
forms of the philosophy of modern life, 
examples of which are expressed in 
human behavior. It has been particu- 
larly evident in the relationship of the 


was to receive something, and often we 
were very hesitant to give because 
every time we gave, it felt as if we 
were sacrificing something that we pre- 
ferred for ourselves. As we grew older, 


The we developed a philosophy concerning 
Rasiéritieian this phrase. Some people accept it lit- 

ë erally; others find real enjoyment in 
Digest giving and dedicating their lives to 
May bringing value to other people, how- 
1954 ever small it may be. Also, there are 
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individual who works for a living. 
There are those who are conscientious 
employees, who give the best of their 
ability for the salary which they are 
paid by their employer. There are 
others who work upon the principle of 
doing as little as possible for as much 
as they can receive. Unfortunately, 
particularly for young people, we find 
evidences that both types of individuals 
seem to do pretty well in life; that is, 


there is no clear mark of distinction 
between the results of the two forms 
of behavior. 

Actually, however, the statement 
with which we began, setting forth the 
value of giving, is more true than most 
of us seriously consider it to be. Giving 
is actually the key to life. It is a proc- 
ess of expression, and life is expression. 
Life is a function that is given us; a 
privilege to use and at the same time 
an obligation. It cannot remain static, 
Life is a vital force that functions con- 
tinually. We cannot stop it; we can- 
not just sit by, as it were, and let it go 
on and do nothing about it. Life mo- 
tivates us even if it be no more than to 
cause us to exert ourselves enough to 
secure something to eat and a certain 
amount of rest so that we can physi- 
cally endure the strenuousness of living. 

Life, being such a vital, functioning 
thing at all times, constantly seeks to 
express itself in one way or in another. 
This expression is a part of its learn- 
ing; it is a part of its growth. With- 
out growth, without the attainment of 
knowledge that is closely linked with 
the function of life itself, it would be- 
come static andthe human being would 
be no more than a plant so far as the 
appreciation of life is concerned. There 
are those who live almost a vegetive 
existence, but even they are brought 
out of their lethargy from time to time 
by events and impulses that cause them 
to be aware of their existence. Life 
cannot cease, cannot stop, cannot be a 
passive, inert thing. 

Giving is one important expression 
of this function of life. It is the means 
by which we escape from the slave 
condition of selfishness or even of self- 
ness, if there is such a term. To con- 
stantly receive, to constantly accumu- 
late, is to place the whole accent of 
living upon the self—which grows 
smaller as things are added to it by 
limiting its expression. It is through 
life’s function to express that it grows 
broader. By giving, we bring help and 


possibly pleasure to other people, and 
indirectly add pleasantness to our en- 
vironment. We therefore change the 
situation in which we ourselves func- 
tion and live, and in finding this ex- 
pression in our own lives, we create a 
condition about us which causes us to be 
able to utilize the very things which 
we have helped to create. 


It is well to remember, therefore, 
that in any way we give, we are open- 
ing one more form of expression for 
ourselves. We are creating a release 
from the tension that may be ours at 
the moment. We are letting ourselves 
out of our own confinement. We can 
attempt to practice the principle that 
it is better to give than to receive, and 
we can carry that practice further in 
application by even feeling pity for 
the receiver as we find wealth of 
growth and expression in the process 
of giving. 

As we give, so do we grow. Even if 
we feel at times that advantage is be- 
ing taken of us through our willing- 
mess to give of ourselves and of our 
possessions, we still know that in the 
end we are the gainer and he who 
only receives is the loser. As we ex- 
pand, as we find expression in this 
function of life and in the process of 
giving out of our experience and of 
our possessions, we grow. Those who 
live entirely for selfish means and ends 
only shrink into their own objective 
self, into the limitations of their own 
physical brain which shuts them off 
from the real benefits of living to the 
extent that self ceases to function as an 
expressing, vibrant thing. Selfish indi- 
viduals find that happiness, content- 
ment, and peace of mind are not to be 
contained within the narrow limita- 
tions of a physical organ. The fullness 
of life comes from the fullness of liv- 
ing, and the fullness of living means 
expression of life itself. Giving is a 
way of release, of letting ourselves out- 
side the physical limitations which 
would otherwise confine us. 
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Man does not die, he kills himself.—Srneca, first century A.D. 
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Esoteric Initiation In Keligion 


By Winston Maynsrirrn, D. D, F.R.C. 


The writer of this article is in charge of a very large parish. Also, he has spent many 


years in studying the relationship between Mysticism and Christianity. He hopes that his 


research will be a help to others. The name is a pseudonym. 


ELIGION teaches 

that the human 
mind came into ex- 
istence as a result of 
the Fall of man away 
from God. It was the 
desire of humanity to 
obtain knowledge of 
self, and of the ma- 
terial world, which 
caused the human 
mind to grow and ex- 
perience the fruits of 
the Tree of Knowledge 
of Good and Evil. 
From this urge to com- 
prehend good and evil, 
there has come pain 
and suffering and 
pleasure. In a parable 
taught by Jesus, the human mind is 
referred to as the “prodigal son.” It 
wanders away from the “father” and 
decides to spend its substance and ener- 
gy to gain pleasure in worldly affairs. 
After spending everything it has in 
riotous living, learning all it can about 
life in the world, it finds itself finally 
living like a pig in a sty. Mind looks 
back upon the Father who is waiting 
for its return and suddenly realizes how 
wonderful life was before it wandered 
out to gain “pleasure.” 

When the human mind comes to this 
point in its experience, it suddenly de- 
sires to return to its Father’s house and 
to receive from Him that which was its 
own in the beginning, but was re- 
nounced with the decision to leave 
home. This is a supreme moment in the 
life of the individual, and is known in 
mysticism as Initiation by Water. In 
religion, it is called Baptism. 

It takes eons of time and the experi- 
ence of many incarnations before the 
personality of an individual can become 
strong enough to sense that there must 
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be more to living than 
it has known, and to 
direct the objective 
human mind back to 
the Father. When 
one’s belly has become 
filled with the husks 
of the swine, and there 
is no more taste for 
this kind of life, there 
is a deep and powerful 
urge to return to the 
former life which the 
Ego knew at one time, 
and still intuits as be- 
ing its real life. The 
prodigal son then real- 
izes for the first time 
the infinite love his 
Father has always 
been giving to him. In Mysticism, the 
steps which are considered necessary 
for the return to the Father’s house and 
the use of His substance in doing His 
will have been described in various 
ways, but, in general, they are four in 
number and are known as the Four 
Great Initiations. 


Four Great Initiations 


In mystical lore much is made of the 
necessity for initiation, and it is ap- 
parent to the student that without 
initiation, without the full conscious- 
ness of a process, and what that process 
achieves in one’s life, there can be no 
conscious cooperation with the inner 
unfoldment of the personality. These 
mystical initiations are called by the 
terms of Water, Air, Fire, and Earth. 
In Christianity, these have their parallel 
in Baptism by water, which concerns 
the emotions; in Instruction of the in- 
tellect, which trains the mental facul- 
ties; in Confirmation by the Powers of 
the Holy Ghost, which changes the 
spiritual nature; and in the Rite of 


Events... 


AWAITS YOU AT THE 
1954 
Juternational 
ROSICRUCIAN 
CONVENTION 


Personal class instruc- 
tion for all attending. 


Mystical allegory — 
historical portrayals. 


Forum discussion by 
international speakers. 


Display of rare documents 
and works of the old mystics. 


r ou Can Be One 
of These Happy Hundreds y À 


The imposing Supreme Temple where 
inspiring convocations and age-old initia- 
tion ceremonies will be conducted. 


REMEMBER THESE DATES 


JULY II to 16 


atone comes a time in everyone’s life when 


that for which they have dreamed and longed 
should be realized. A journey to Rosicrucian 
Park—and attendance at a Rosicrucian Conven- 
tion—will bring you that great personal satis- 
faction which helps make life worth while. 
There are things you have wanted to see, to 
hear, and to do. You will find most of these 
possible during the 1954 International Rosi- 
crucian Convention. Aside from instructions, 
demonstrations, lectures, initiations, and per- 
sonal interviews, you will find the spacious 
grounds of Rosicrucian Park, its attractive build- 
ings, salubrious climate. and scenic wonders 
nearby, provide an exceptional holiday for you. 

In settings reminiscent of ancient Egypt, 
you will meet people from throughout the world 
having similar interests as you, and willing to 
share their experiences with you. 


A vista of the Nile. A realistic diorama in 
the symbolic East of the Supreme Temple 
where rituals and convocations are held. 


Plan Now To Attend 


San now to make your plans—it is not too 
early. San Jose is located on the main rail-air- 
and-highway routes between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Attending the Rosicrucian Conven- 
tion makes it possible for very little—or even no 
extra cost—to journey through those great cities 
to and from the Convention. 


Each day of your attendance will be filled with 
pleasing activities and surprising events. The occa- 
sion of the Convention is one worth sacrificing for. 
A Rosicrucian Convention is truly international 
with members attending from Europe, Mexico, 
Central and South America, Africa, Canada, and 
Australia. There are no racial, religious, or na- 
tional discriminations. 


iS peer The beautiful Amenhotep IV Shrine 
in the center of Rosicrucian Park. 
| An excellent niche for moments of 

meditation and relaxation. 


Portal to the fascinating Rosicrucian 
Egyptian, Oriental Museum with its 
exceptional collections of antiquities 
for your examination. 


—— 


What You Can Expect... 


Each Rosicrucian who registers at the Con- 
vention receives an attractive and comprehen- 
sive program of all the events. The many things 
that occur each day—from which you may 
make your selection—are too numerous to list 
here. Opposite are a few of the highlights you 
can expect at the Convention. Each event has 
been prepared with your interest, enlighten- 
ment, and enjoyment in mind. There is some- 
thing to appeal to every man and woman of 
the hundreds throughout the world who will 
be present. 


Write At Ouce 
Gor Free Particulars 


Complete details about making reservations. the 
rates of hotels, auto courts and private accommo- 
dations will be sent you upon request. Just send 
3¢ in United States postage, or the equivalent, and 
this information will be forwarded to vou im- 
mediately, Write soon so that you can make the 
selection of your accommodations and reservations 
in advance. (Registration for the Convention is 
done in person at Rosicrucian Park. It includes all 
facilities as well as the hanquet. ) 


ROSICRUCIAN 
ORDER 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
U.S.A. 


TENTATIVE 


Personal instructions in the teachings of 
of your Degree. 


Demonstrations of mystical principles by 
the Imperator. 


Practical, inspirational talks by the Su- 
preme and the Grand Lodge officers. 


Science demonstrations in Rosicrucian 
laboratories. 


Personal interviews with officers and di- 
rectors of the Department of Instruction. 


Mfvstical Convocations in the Supreme 
‘Temple. 


Traditional rituals and initiations. 


Museum. Art Gallery, and Planetarium 
guided tours, 


Banquet. entertainments, and tours through 
the grounds and buildings. 


PROGRAM 


Holy Communion, which theoretically 
brings the whole personality into an 
alignment for some definite work in the 
world. If the Christian church were 
truly a mystical school today, as it was 
in the beginning, it would be able to 
use Baptism, Instruction, Confirmation, 
and the Holy Communion as real initia- 
tions of the personality into an ever- 
widening circle of spiritual experience. 
However, the individual today does not 
realize as he goes through these rites 
that they are really matters of profound 
and deep importance and take many 
years to understand. 


By Water 


Baptism by Water is the individ- 
ual’s reversal of the emotional life as 
he comes to the realization that he no 
longer desires the ordinary life of the 
objective world and of the material 
body, but truly yearns for the expan- 
sion of consciousness, and the intellec- 
tual and psychic knowledge of the 
spiritual life. This is a conversion, with 
which the individual apparently has 
nothing whatsoever to do. It occurs as 
an influx into his consciousness which 
produces a profound effect and causes 
the reversal of his will. The lifetime 
struggle for physical existence, with all 
of its fears and anxieties, suddenly 
sloughs off, and in its place appears a 
desire for Beauty which is not of this 
world. The emotions experience a won- 
derful sense of peace, like the calm and 
quiet after a terrible storm. The old 
tensions and fatigues pass away, and a 
desire to sit back and enjoy this peace 
is experienced. 


The student who enters a mystical 
school, such as the Rosicrucian Order, 
with high hopes of immediate attain- 
ment, experiences this reversal of the 
emotional life and often mistakes it for 
the final goal of mystical insight. But 
this initiation does not annihilate the 
selfishness of desiring to continue in the 
consciousness of this peace, which is 
such a contrast to the world jungle 
in which he has lived. It is only when 
the student is forced to face the fact 
that he must acquire knowledge through 
sheer living and intense study, in order 
to attain an intellectual clarity and an 
emotional stability, that he realizes his 
first initiation was not the final answer 
to his problem. He must through many 


difficult tests force himself to discipline 
the mind, and acquire and use the 
knowledge received from his instructors. 


By Air 


The instruction of the intellect pre- 
sents many terrible temptations to the 
student: the old opinions and prejudices 
and habitual reactions to persons and 
circumstances all must go. The difficult 
but necessary tests in disciplining the 
mind constitute the Initiation by Air. 
The true knowledge of God, of human 
nature, and man’s relationship to God 
must gradually be built into the intel- 
lect so that the human mind can even- 
tually become the fit instrument for the 
life of the soul. There are two ways in 
which this knowledge can be obtained: 
(1) By living the ordinary life of hu- 
manity and gradually acquiring the 
necessary experience er many in- 
carnations, for thereby the individual 
will finally come to know what God and 
man are all about; (2) by taking the 
training of an authentic mystical school, 
a quicker and surer way to achieve- 
ment. In the Church, this instruction 
is prefatory and at best only begins to 
outline the glorious knowledge which 
a human being can and should have. 


Today the Church is so organized 
that it is impossible to take a person 
who has a tenuous relationship to the 
Church and cause him to realize the 
importance of instruction. A mystical 
organization, however, perpetuating the 
teachings of the ancient mysteries is so 
arranged that the student must study 
when he needs to, and in a rhythmic 
pattern that is well-nigh infallible, as- 
suring the intellect of a natural growth 
toward maturity, and the fullness of 
the understanding that can come only 
with time. Also, the intellectual com- 
prehension must be accompanied by 
psychic expansion. 


By Fire 


As the student’s emotional and intel- 
lectual faculties grow into a harmonious 
relationship, there transpires a con- 
sciousness of the Third Initiation which 
is called by the Church, Holy Confir- 
mation or the receiving of the Power of 
the Holy Ghost. This is known in Mys- 
ticism as the Baptism by Fire. It has to 
do with the psychic nature, and is rec- 
ognized in the Church as a Gift of God. 
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This is a state of Cosmic consciousness 
which the Church divides into seven 
arts. These seven parts or Gifts are: 
isdom, Understanding, Divine Coun- 
sel, Spiritual Power, Divine Knowledge, 
True Godliness (or god-like-ness), and 
Holy Fear. These seven Gifts added to- 
gether describe the functioning of the 
mind of a person who has attained to a 
state of Cosmic consciousness. He is giv- 
en the ability to look into the future, to 
know the past, to comprehend the stages 
of the human minds around him, to 
have insight into the meaning of cir- 
cumstances and events as they transpire 
in his experience, and in general, to 
have a wisdom and understanding which 
is incomprehensible to the ordinary 
human mind. It is, in reality, the use 
of a new faculty, another Mind. 


One of the greatest mistakes that a 
student of mysticism can make is to 
feel that he can be a servant of the 
Cosmic without a well-trained intellect. 
It should also be understood that the 
emotional nature must no longer be 
subject to the vagaries of its own de- 
sires—the old bad habits which have 
been trained into it from the earliest 
childhood of the race and of the indi- 
vidual, the tendencies to act on the 
slightest stimulus which would set off 
the old patterns of fear, anxiety, envy, 
hatred, pride, greed, lust, vanity, et 
cetera. Our usual reaction to the cir- 
cumstances of life is to rebel and moan 
and feel self-centered and isolated, with 
a tendency to get our feelings hurt, 
feeling that we are not appreciated in 
what we do, all of which has caused 
the emotions and intellect, in short, the 
whole of the psychic nature, to be in- 
volved in a terrible war with itself and 
with the world. However, as students 
of mysticism we realize that we are 
not looking for appreciation—we are in 
the world to be militant soldiers on the 
Path and to make life as it should be. 


All of the confusion within the fac- 
ulties of the student must go before he 
can expect to experience, in thought 
and emotion, the “wonderful, beautiful 
Kingdom of Light,” the consciousness 
of the fullness of the bloom of the rose, 
the silent opening of the lotus on the 
quiet lagoon; in these the human con- 
sciousness can perceive in one glance 
of mystical perception the ineffable 
workings of the Cosmic. 
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By Earth 


Once again the student may make 
the mistake of thinking that this is the 
end of his search, but this, in truth, is 
only the beginning. It is only at this 
point that he may truly sense that, to 
some extent, he is prepared to become 
a servant and work under the direction 
of the Cosmic in some form of service 
for God and his fellow men. It has 
been pointed out in many types of lit- 
erature that this service can be varied— 
in education, religion, business, politics, 
economics, or in the social activities of 
the world. It can be confined to one’s 
family life or to apparent chance asso- 
ciations with individuals. But one must 
know that all of this evolution, the 
steps taken through the emotional, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual life of the hu- 
man vehicle must be offered back to the 
Cosmic and be sacrificed for the com- 
mon good. There is no other chance 
for survival of the individual or of the 
human race. This is the meaning of 
the Crucifixion of Christ. It is what he, 
the Master of all life, the King of the 
universe, meant when he said that in 
order to find your life, you must lose 
your life. And it is this realization that 
epaprises the Initiation by Earth. It is 
the Baptism or Initiation through Holy 
Communion in which one realzes the 
unity of all life. 


Holy Communion is the means by 
which the Christian regularly offers 
himself in the symbols of bread and 
wine, representing his body and soul, 
that God might receive him and pre- 
pare him to do His will in a specific 
act of service through receiving back, 
under the sacramental forms, the con- 
secrated bread and wine, the Divine 
Power of Christ. This is the reason the 
offering or sacrifice is so necessary, and 
it is in the use of the bread and wine, 
the products of the earth, the symbol 
of human life, that the importance of 
our everyday life is revealed to us. 

After the student of Mysticism has 
reached the stage where he is conscious 
of the Cosmic purpose of life, he realizes 
that in order to continue progress he 
must give himself in some way. This 
comes naturally in the study of Mys- 
ticism since the student gradually at- 
tains to an understanding of life, his 
self and the Cosmic, through instruc- 
tion and psychic unfoldment. We must 


live our life by daily using the precious 
knowledge which is given to us in all 
of our manifold contacts and associa- 
tions with persons and the circum- 
stances of life. We must be willing 
and able to do this and to accept the re- 
sults of these contacts, whether it be 
pleasure or pain, whether it be a life 
of personal satisfaction or of terrible 
suffering. We must be willing to give 
ourselves to these circumstances, know- 
ing that the Divine Power of the Cosmic 
will cause the growth of our under- 
standing and unfoldment, and it will 
also use us so that others too may learn. 


How terrible it is to see a student 
who after many years of study has only 
succeeded to pull himself up tight in 
his own selfishness and is unable to give 
himself to his fellow man. He has be- 
come involved in his own life, and his 
own personal desires, and no matter 
how loyal he may be in theory to the 
Great Work of the Rosicrucian Order 
and the Cosmic, he is practically value- 
less unless he contributes in some man- 
ner to the mystical life of the world. 
As a matter of fact, if the student does 
not do this, he finds that as he ap- 
proaches the higher degrees, he begins 
to run dry. He becomes bored because 
he is no longer receiving knowledge 
from books or from the special instruc- 
tion given to him. In reality, he is 
bored because he is no longer receivin 
knowledge from within which he aali 
be using in some creative way to the 
Glory of God and the benefit of his fel- 
low man. It is only by giving that he 
can hope to receive. It is only by look- 
ing within and seizing upon the won- 
derful knowledge of the Cosmic through 
the inner faculties, and giving that 
knowledge in some form of sacrifice 
that he can grow and become a part 
of the Great Brotherhood made up of 
those who have been, and still are, will- 
ing to give themselves “a reasonable, 
holy and LIVING sacrifice” that God 
might be made known to the world. 


Partaking of Divine Love 


These four steps of initiation must 
be, and indeed they are, one sublime 
and beautiful love affair between God 
and the individual on the spiritual 
Path. In reality, these four phases of 
initiation are all occurring simultane- 
ously even though they may be ex- 


perienced in four different stages. They 
comprise the one Baptism for the re- 
mission of sins, as stated in the Nicene 
Creed. The ability of the student of 
Mysticism to go through these initia- 
tions makes him a certain type of per- 
son able to do certain things. But he 
can do things only by the Power of 
the Cosmic. Jesus said, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The Great Love of God enables the 
student to grow to the point where he 
is able to understand his emotional 
nature. Thus he gains the realization 
and the assurance which he so needs 
that God really does love him. He 
responds to this love by submitting 
his faculties to moulding, to instruction 
and discipline. This culminates in 
God’s giving to him, out of sheer Love, 
the Gift of Cosmic consciousness. The 
student’s response to this unbelievable 
Gift is the willing and loving sacrifice 
of himself, and all that he is and has, 
to God and to humanity. The Love of 
God for humanity is so indescribably 
great that the average person simply 

oes not believe it, nor can even con- 
ceive it. And yet the Church and Mys- 
ticism have always taught that God’s 
Great Love, through the Holy Ghost, is 
permeating the whole of humanity at 
all times, and it is only the individual’s 
inability to receive and understand this 
Love that makes him unable to respond. 


These four initiations are described 
in other mystical terms as the ability 
to stand, to hear, to see, and to speak. 
The ability to stand with confidence in 
his relationship to God and to the world 
is the Gift of God the Holy Ghost of 
Wisdom and Understanding which 
makes the student a neophyte. The 
ability to hear is the Gift of Counsel 
and Spiritual Power and gives the fac- 
ulty of recognizing God’s Voice; it en- 
ables one to Sait to Him and interpret 
what He has to say, from within and 
without. The ability to see is the Gift 
of Knowledge and True Godliness. This 
is true sielt and makes it possible for 
the student to observe and understand 
the affairs of life, and to interpret the 
heart and mind and soul of those he 
contacts. This faculty or Gift causes 
the neophyte to become an aspirant. 
The ability to speak is the Gift of Holy 
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Fear. This enables the aspirant to real- 
ly do something with his life and the 
lives of those around him in a mystical 
and practical way. This action makes 
it possible for the aspirant to become a 
disciple, with the power to minister to 
those around him, and to attune his 
nature with God in such a way that he 
wholeheartedly desires to do God’s Will, 
and literally fears to do anything that 
will break that Divine relationship of 
Love. This whole process is one of giv- 
ing and receiving, the Law of Action 
and Reaction—in other words, Love. 


It is interesting to note that the word 
disciple means “one who learns,” and 
it is one of the basic experiences in the 
mystical life to realize that the student 
does not even begin to learn until after 
he becomes a disciple. All that goes be- 
fore is preparation, training, and un- 
foldment. We can never be worthy of 
the name disciple until we know how to 

ive ourselves back to God and our fel- 
ow man. In the true and sincere offer- 
ing of ourselves we may really know 
that through the Love of God we are 
protected in all that we do and think 
and say. In giving up ourselves and 
our personal life, in love, to God and 
the Great Work of using the mystical 
teachings, we shall acquire a new life 
which will grow and bear fruit. In the 
consciousness of this Great Gift we 
shall know how to really be happy in 
the midst of the confusion of life. We 
shall learn how to work and play and 
laugh and sing and speak from the spon- 
taneity that comes from the Love of 
God in the soul which makes us thank- 
ful for the ever-present moment of life. 
We shall know the word and the thought 
which will answer the need of the mo- 
ment, to truly give evidence in our life 
that we are children of God and not 
just orphans of the world. 


We have not really wandered away 
from our Father, we only think we 
have. In reality the Father is here and 
now, waiting for us to turn back to 
Him. It is true that we have accumu- 
lated many bad habits of thought, feel- 
ing, action, and aspiration, and that it 
sometimes takes much longer than we 
would like for us to replace all of these 
habits with those of peace profound and 
the consciousness, the spiritual blessing, 
which can come only from the realiza- 
tion of one’s union with God. 
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“A LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME” 


By Enta Wanin, M. A., F. R.C. 
Librarian, Rosicrucian Research Library 


In the earliest Mysteries, animals and 
birds were used to symbolize the soul. Le- 
gend relates that the Goddess Demeter of 
the Eleusinian Rites was able to change her- 
self not only into an animal but also into a 
bird, presumably a dove. The phrase “a 
little bird told me” therefore makes refer- 


ence to the still, small voice of the soul 
speaking in man. 


In the folk mind, birds as well as animals, 
in the course of time, acquired sanctity in 
place of being symbols of that which was 


sacred. A prehistoric legend, still current 
in folk-thought relates that birds and ani- 
mals hold meetings which are more sacred 
than human assemblies. One gathering place 
is said to be on Kullaberg in Sweden where 
all the animals come to play during the 
time of the spring migration of the birds. 
During this conclave all instinctive animosi- 
ty has to be set aside, for all the animals 
know what is being said, and any beast that 
attempts to harm any other creature is 
immediately outlawed by others of his kind. 


In the Koran, Solomon is quoted as hav- 
ing said, “O men, we have been taught the 
speech of birds, and have had all things 
bestowed on us.” In Ecclesiastes, he also 
affirms, “Even in your thought, do not curse 
the king, nor in your bedchamber curse 
the rich; for a bird of the air will carry 
your voice, or some winged creature tell 
the matter.” 


The Rosicrucian Research Library has 
books telling old legends about birds. 


Comenius, Eduaator and Philosopher 


By Francis Korpas, F. R. C., of Hungary 


MOS JOHN COMENIUS or 
Komensky, the great 
son of the Czech people and 
the most outstanding peda- 
Bogue of the 17th century, 
ad the experiences and vi- 
sion of a world citizen. The 
universality of his philoso- 
phy, which had survived 
the tests of numerous well- 
known humanitarian move- 
ments, could prove fruitful 
in its application to present- 
day international conflicts 
in human relations. 

Comenius was born 
March 28, 1592, at Nivnicz, 
Moravia. At sixteen he at- 
tended the Latin school of Prerov; then 
the University of Herborn; and, in 
1613, he studied theology at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. Following his 
return to his home, he was elected 
cler an and headmaster of the school 
at Fulnek. Even at that time he was 
engaged in the improvement of the 
system of education as well as in the 
writing of good textbooks. 

The horrors of the Thirty Years’ War 
forced him to leave his country. He 
found shelter in Poland. At Lissa he 
was elected bishop and educational in- 
spector. It was here that he wrote his 
epoch-making works: Didactica Magna 
(Great Didactic), 1628; Janua Lingua- 
rum Reserata (The Open Gate of 
Languages), 1631; Vestibulum, 1632- 
33; Pansophia, 1637. 

In 1642 we find him in Sweden, and 
then in the Prussian city of Elbing 
where he was chiefly engaged in writ- 
ing Latin grammars. Later he returned 
to Lissa, and was invited by the Hun- 
garian prince, Sigismond Rákóczi, to 
become a professor in the college of 
Sárospatak. Here he worked out in de- 
tail the curriculum of a school consist- 
ing of seven forms, and actually opened 
the three first classes. He also completed 
his most famous book, the Orbis Sensu- 


alium Pictus (A Picture of 
the Visible World) which 
was printed in 1657. 

He spent four years, rich 
in results, in Hungary and 
returned to Lissa. When the 
town was looted by the 
Poles, Comenius lost all his 
fortune, library and manu- 
scripts. He was again 
obliged to take the wan- 
derer’s staff and, after hav- 
ing roamed about Europe 
for a long time, he at last 
settled in Amsterdam. Here 
were published all his 
works, Opera didactica om- 
nia (I-IV vol.). He died 
November 15, 1670. 


Powerful movements and conditions 
influenced this energetic personality 
and were also influenced by him. These 
provide a network for social aud politi- 
cal understanding, the impact of which 
is felt even today! 


Social Conditions of the Early Renais- 
sance. Comenius’ life and lifework fall 
into the beginning of the Modern Age, 
a period of the most significant change 
for mankind in the course of known 
history. Within feudal society, the 
capitalist conditions began to take shape. 
Commerce and trade developed to a 
large extent, and the city dwellers, the 
bourgeoisie, became important political 
factors on which the central royal pres- 
tige primarily relied in its struggle 
against the power of the feudal nobility. 
The peasant movement also developed 
simultaneously with the conflict be- 
tween the nobles and the bourgeoisie. 
As it happened, the serfs lived in very 
miserable conditions; they were op- 
pressed and exploited. 


The Hussite Movement. John Huss 
(1369-1415), the national hero of the 
Czech people, was the historical per- 
sonage of the struggle against feudal 
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and Catholic oppression, and the 
exponent of liberation from this aid 
pression. His teachings considerably 
influenced Comenius, particularly his 
religious views. Huss proclaimed the 
rebirth of the ancient Christian church, 
and was against those of the highly 
placed clergy who led dissolute lives, 
as well as against the German nobility 
in the country. After the execution of 
Huss, the Hussite war broke out. It was 
an open revolution joined by the lower 
clergy and the progressive stratum of 
the intellectuals. This was essentially 
an uprising against the Church and the 
feudal power of the nobility; it pro- 
claimed equality and community of 
interests. 


The Taborites. The revolutionary 
group of the Taborites wanted to imple- 
ment a Utopistic community. The 
thought they could realize their ideals 
through education, so they laid great 
stress on the teaching of children in 
general. After Tabor’s fall in 1434, the 
movement fell asunder and remained 
without a leader. 


Czech Brothers Community. This Com- 
munity was formed in Czechoslovakia 
in 1467 from the remnants of the 
Taborite revolutionaries. They de 
manded not only a new Church but a 
new state as well. According to them a 
true Christian could not possibly ac- 
knowledge the Roman Church; in fact, 
he must also deny the feudal state. 
These teachings contained progressive 
ideas in that age because they weakened 
the power of the ruling class, but they 
no longer had the impetus and driving 

ower as when sponsored by the Ta- 
orites. To this movement Comenius 
belonged, and for a long time was its 
leader. 

After the battle of White Hill (in 
1620), the Hapsburg power and the 
consolidated Roman Catholic Church 
relentlessly persecuted the Czech Broth- 
ers and sent them into exile. Thus, 
again, Comenius became an errant refu- 
gee, together with 30,000 of his com- 
patriots. 

Comenius loyally followed the Ta- 
borites’ traditions, though in his views 
a certain kind of appeasement could be 
noticed. The revolution had failed, had 
lost its impetus; and the warlike con- 
ditions forced the leaders to surrender. 
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Comenius no longer fought openly 
against the feudal system, instead he 
tried to blast it from within—that is, 
with the aid of a quickly spreading edu- 
cational reform. He regarded the social 
order as a historical necessity—destined 
by God—which could be attained only 
through education. 


Renaissance Philosophy. The Renais- 
sance philosophy in the Pewtming of 
the Modern Age shaped—as a result of 
the quick advance of the natural sci- 
ences—a modern natural philosophy 
from the original one of Plato. The 
scholars of this period were diametri- 
cally opposed to tne backward teachings 
of the Church and the crumbling social 
order of feudalism. 


A World-wide View. Comenius in his 
works made more and more frequent 
references to Plato and Aristotle. He 
was well acquainted with the works of 
the philosophers of antiquity. Those 
of the Modern Age, especially Campan- 
ella and Vives, influenced him de- 
cidedly. For the most part he relied on 
Bacon and Descartes instead of on the 
scholastics. 

Bacon’s philosophy, which included 
the premise that Nature stood as a posi- 
tive force, exerted great influence on 
Comenius. “Natural Science,” Bacon 
said, “is the true science.” Bacon prac- 
tically revolutionized the scientific way 
of thinking when he discarded the de- 
ductive method and considered the 
inductive method to be the only possible 
method of cognizance. According to 
him, only experience gained through 
inner perception is real. “Knowledge is 
power,” Bacon proclaimed. 

Comenius demanded a new universal, 
= philosophy. He sought for 

undamentals of the truth in his teach- 

ings in the ancient Christian doctrines. 
He held the view that social divergen- 
cies stem from the differences of the 
peoples’ philosophical and religious 
ideas, and that when we succeed in 
realizing mankind’s community of 
ideas, these divergencies will cease. To 
his great credit, Comenius directed 
philosophical research toward the recog- 
nition of truth and strove to sum up the 
result of these researches in a uniform 
system. 

“We must strive to achieve,” Comeni- 
us writes, “that mankind regain free- 


dom of thought, freedom of worship, 
and civic freedom. As to the fight for 
liberty, we can safely say that it is the 
greatest human asset inherent in man 
and inseparable from him while he 
lives. Let us, therefore, lead man into 
freedom, ridding him from all compel- 
ling dogmas, cults, and blind obedience.” 

His greatest wish was that “this last 
reformation which we covet may soon 
be created, for this would put an end 
to all strife between peoples and de- 
nominations, rallying everybody in a 
huge camp of united Christendom. Let 
us not be followers of Plato, Aristotle, 
the Stoics, etc., but let us be philoso- 

hers; let us not be Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, Catholics, etc., but rather let us be 
Christians. Let us not be Austrians, 
Spaniards, and French, but let us be, 
i oain we live, the good citizens of 
a free world state. Let us be free and 
let us freely serve human society.” 
(From the Arrangement of all Things.) 


What new ideas did Comenius bring 
as compared with his predecessors? 
Comenius was one of the most progres- 
sive thinkers of his period. In his 
works he fought for the happiness of 
all mankind, for the freedom of the 
individual and of peoples, as well as 
for friendship among the nations and 
for world peace. He believed that his 
ideas could be realized with the aid of 
general education. 

In the works of Comenius, philosophy 
was no longer ancilla skeoligitie (the 
handmaid of theology) but its sister; 
all his researches were directed at get- 
ting acquainted with life on earth and 
with Nature. He professed that it is 
only knowledge that really makes man 
of a man, and that was why he de- 
manded general education for every- 


body. 


What is pansophy? By pansophy, Co- 
menius understood a system of scien- 
tific knowledge collected and checked 
throughout the century. “I call panso- 
phy,” he said, “that science which ma 
serve as a living mirror of the world, 
and in which all things are connected 
with one another.” 

In his youthful days, Comenius 
planned to eternize his pansophical 
ideas in a huge work. In 1612, he 
wrote a work entitled Theatrum uni- 
versitatis rerum (The Theater of the 


Universality of Things) which he in- 
tended to continue in 28 volumes. 
According to him, the ultimate aim of 
pansophy is the unification of humanity 
on the ethical principles of the Christ, 
the discontinuation of the social dif- 
ferences between man and man, and 
the creation of a social balance resulting 
from this. 


Comenius indicated perception as a 
starting | a for philosophical cogni- 
zance. e admitted an objective 
outside world, independent of our con- 
sciousness, but he said this was created 
by God. The basis and the final aim 
of everything that exists is God (Omnia 
suni: Deus, mundus, homo). The di- 
vine force and divine order can be 
found in everything. Every thought 
originates in God, the primary ideas 
are also in God, and He brings these 
ideas into the objects. The object en- 
graves its picture into the senses; the 
senses introduce it into the conscious- 
ness; the mind expresses the thought 
through the tongue; and the tongue 
conveys it to the minds of others. 

Everything has a reason in Nature, 
and this has to be established by scien- 
tific observation and thinking on the 
basis of the natural laws recognized. 
Such true recognition leads the logical 
thinkers to a supernatural power—to 
God. According to Comenius, the world 
consists of three principals: matter, 
light, and spirit. Matter and light con- 
tinually fight each other but cannot 
essentially bring about anything alone. 
For it is the spirit which balances the 
divergencies between matter and light, 
and which assures the harmonious re- 
lationship between them. These three 
principals do not stand apart but form 
an inseparable unity in every object; 
that is, they constitute the very essence 
of all things. The whole Cosmos is 
paeas by the vivifying spirit or 

ital Life Force. 

In Comenius’ opinion all living be- 
ings are animated, but not all are 
equally perfect. The animals differ 
from plants by their movement; while 
man can be distinguished from the ani- 
mal through his more perfect soul. 
Man, too, consists of three principals: 
body, soul, and spirit. Body is only an 
instrument for the attainment of the 
perfect expression of the soul; it fur- 
thers the soul’s preparations for life 
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eternal. According to Comenius, “Man 
is a microcosm, an extract of the Macro- 
cosm of the vast Universe.” 

Comenius was an objective idealist, 
full of theological and utopian ideals, 
yet he was the most progressive thinker 
of his period, for he not only founded 
modern pedagogy, but also enriched 
human thought im the field of philoso- 


V 


phy with many new concepts and 
methods. 

In the universality of Comenius’ 
philosophy, we find a number of Rosi- 
crucian fundamentals; in fact, we 
should study and propagate some of his 
theories and hanå them down to pos- 
terity as our cherished bequests. 
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Delinguent Children... or Delinquent Parents? 


(Continued from Page 177) 


These are the years spent almost en- 
tirely in the home, far removed from 
the influence of school, church and com- 
munity organization. Beyond improv- 
ing the general cultural environment, 
it is to the parents we must look for the 
training and guidance that will enable 
the child to thread his way through 
the pitfalls of youth and adolescence, 
fully prepared to take his place in the 
complex adult world of the 20th century. 

Solutions to the challenging problem 
of juvenile delinquency, then lie largel 
in the direction of strengthening all 
aspects of family life. Few delinquent 
children, for instance, are found in 
families that share their leisure activi- 
ties. Unfortunately, this practice is not 
widespread among American families 
today. A Detroit study showed that 
only one boy in 12 had parents who 
regularly joined in his way; yet whole- 
some recreation, undertaken by the 
family as a group, is one of the most 
effective deterrents to delinquency. 

But strengthening the family entails 
far more than this. All the resources of 
the school, the church, welfare agencies, 
civic, service and fraternal organiza- 
tions, community councils, and juvenile 
court agencies should be trained on the 
goal of family integration. And not 
only the parents of this generation, but 
each generation of prospective mothers 
and fathers must be instructed in ethi- 
cal and spiritual principles of conduct, 
as well as in the elements of physical 
and mental hygiene. 

An important field for immediate 
action is the preparation for marriage. 
Studies have shown that most juvenile 
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sex offenders are either utterly ignorant 
or grossly misinformed on sexual mat- 
ters. This indicates a failure of schools 
and of parents (many of whom are 
themselves ill-advised or steeped in Vic- 
torian inhibitions) to take sex out of the 
back alley and the poolroom, and re- 
oe misconception with fact taught 
y trained personnel. 


Some high schools and colleges have 
already made gratifying progress in 
this important field of education. The 
Toms River (N.J.) High School, for 
example, offers courses in family rela- 
tions and marriage preparation that 
have attracted wide attention. 


Toward sex, as toward crime, the at- 
titude of the general public is inclined 
to be emotional and often hysterical. 
This attitude is often aggravated by the 
sensational treatment given sex and 
crime stories (and the two are often 
closely associated) by circulation-con- 
scious newspapers. 


The answer would seem to lie in a 
long-range public education program 
planned oe prepared by educational, 
social, religious, law-enforcement and 
community groups, and disseminated 
by means of the daily and weekly press, 
mass-circulation magazines, radio, tele- 
vision, and other important media of 
communication. 


Such a program, properly coordi- 
nated, would accomplish several vital 
objectives. It would enable the public 
to appraise more objectively and less 
hysterically the aggressive activities of 
the juvemile delinquent and the im- 
portance of the family group in coun- 


teracting these antisocial acts. It would 
create a desire to replace age-old meth- 
ods of repression and revenge with the 
scientific, curative approach of the 
paychiaiaiet the social worker, and the 
orward-looking and progressive juve- 
nile court judge. And it would instill 
a willingness to pay the additional taxes 
and community chest contributions that 
would provide needed expansion of 
treatment and rehabilitation facilities 
for present offenders, and of preventive 
education to decrease the number of 
potential and future delinquents. 


Essentially, as previously has been 
pointed out many times, there are no 
“good” boys or “bad” boys (or girls). 
Because of “bad” or “thoughtless” or 
“ignorant” parents, some children have 
been neglected or misled and need help 
in the ‘iicalt process of growing up. 
By educating this and future genera- 
tions in marriage relations, child pre 
aration, and good citizenship, e 
number of “good” parents will con- 
tinue to increase. And good law-abiding 
parents seldom bring up delinquent 
children. 
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Lodge of AMORC. 


OUR NEW DIRECTOR 


On the occasion of the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Supreme 
Grand Lodge on Friday, March 19, Frater J. Duane Freeman was elected to fill a 
vacancy. The Supreme Grand Lodge of AMORC is the legally constituted supreme 
body of the Ancient Mystical Order Rosae Crucis. The five members of this body 
are known as the “Supreme Council.” The departments of government of this nonprofit 
corporation are divided into two independent, coordinate departments: the administra- 


Frater J. Duane Freeman was born at Newark, New Jersey—March, 1891. His early 
schooling was in that city. He later attended the University of Illinois and the Pratt 
Institute, New York. As a young man, Frater Freeman was associated with the Techni- 
cal Division of the New Jersey Telephone Company. During World War I, because 

leer ply: he was placed m service related to those 
fields. In recent years before becoming a member of the Grand Lodge staff, Frater 
Freeman was employed in an executive capacity with the Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
Frater Freeman's activities with AMORC have been extensive. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the New York Lodge of AMORC. He also served as organizer and first treasurer 
of the H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, Newark, New Jersey, and later served a two-year 
term as Master of the New York Lodge, AMORC. 

In 1944 Frater Freeman became a staff member of AMORC. He now officiates as 
Secretary-General of the Junior Order of Torch Bearers, Secretary-General of the 
Sunshine Circle, and Personnel Manager. He is also Regional Grand Recorder of the 
Traditional Martinist Order. Frater Freeman thus brings a wealth of experience to the 
responsible position of membership in the Board of Directors of the Supreme Grand 


FOOD FACTS! 


What to Eat—and When 
“Mind over matter” is a necessary foundation for health. Your moods, temperament, 
and thoughts can and do affect digestion. Are you overweight—or underweight? Ap- 
pearances, even what the scales read, are not reliable factors in health. Your age, sex, 
work—all these factors determine whether your weight is right or wrong for YOU. 
Have you an allergy? Learn how foods affect you hours after eating. 
The author of this book, Stanley K. Clark, M.D., C.M., F.R.C., was for several years 


staff physician at the Henry Ford Hos 


ital in Detroit. He is a noted gastroenterologist 


—specialist in stomach and atime disorders. Dr. Clark’s insight into mysticism į 


makes his advice doubly helpful to you. 


What to Eat—and When is compact, free from unnecessary technical terminology. 
Includes a complete handy index, a food chart, and sample menus. A convenient refer- 


ence for a lifetime. 


Price, postpaid...........-.-:csecceseeeeees 
SAN JOSE e 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU ° 


cae eee $2.00 (14/4 sterling) 


CALIFORNIA e U.S.A. 
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T Is not particularly news 
to AMORC members that 
Rosicrucian Park in San 
Jose is a delightful spot 
where the world-wide ac- 
Í| tivities of a scientific, ed- 
ucational, and philosophic 
|| brotherhood are directed, 
and where exist two 
museums of unusual excellence. It was 
news of a most exciting character that 
such things existed here, though, to 
Herr Fredrich Katcher, a young Aus- 
trian newsman assigned to the Oakland 
Tribune under the exchange program 
$ the United States Department of 
tate. 


After three months in the Bay 
Area as a reporter, Herr Katcher came 
to San Jose and made his personal dis- 
covery of Rosicrucian Park and its con- 
tents. He reported his discovery in the 
Oakland Tribune of February 12, 1954. 


vA V 

Abel G. Warshawsky of Monterey, 
California, exhibited a collection of 
portraits, landscapes and still life, in 
the San Jose Gallery at the Rosicru- 
cian Egyptian, Oriental Museum dur- 
ing March. It might be said, though, 
that with Warshawsky, the portrait is 
the thing, for people, children and 
grownups, interest him. What he 
paints is not a surface matter either— 
it is the something within that makes 
the outward self an individual. The 
viewer is immediately won by the hu- 
manness revealed. It doesn’t seem a 
creation of canvas and tones of paint. 
He waits before a portrait expectantly 
—the eyes are alive, the mouth seems 
ready to open, the hand to extend it- 
self m friendly greeting—at least the 
men; the women were more reserved, 
a trifle mysterious, as they no doubt 
appear to the poet in Warshawsky. 
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And the children—they are wistful, 
prim, innocent, exuberantly self- 
assured. Study the self-portrait of War- 
shawsky and it becomes evident why. 
As a warmhearted, unaffected human 
being himself, he sees his fellow crea- 
tures in the best light possible. Take 
his Soup Drinker whose deep, deep 
thought shows itself in each simple and 
necessary daily act. 


Warshawsky’s landscapes are classic 
in a fresh and almost quaint fashion. 
Romantic, poetic, youthful—his places 
—Espalian, Augles are as fanciful as 
Germelshausen, or any other fairy-tale 
village that never was. Yet they are 
there, real and authentic. 


The still-life paintings are equally in- 
triguing with their juxtaposition of ob- 
jects and play of color tones. One of 
the most delightfully conceived and 
surely aue of these to one visitor, 
at least, was that still life called Venus 
and Pearls. If this doesn’t find its way 
to some curator’s or connoisseur’s heart, 
nothing ever will. It must have been 
a pleasant and exacting exercise for 
the artist, for a variety of problems is 
evident: Yet it remains extremely sim- 
ple. Botticelli’s Primavera is seen as in 
a frame over-draped with a purple 
cloth—in the foreground are various 
shells, from the center one emerges a 
string of iridescent pearls. The classic 
lines of Botticelli’s Venus in her scallop 
shell stand in contrast to the rough and 
broken contours of the shells and in 
turn these are modified and metamor- 
phosed into globes of pearl. It almost 
tempts one to say, “If we could have 
only one picture, here is the one to 
have.” Certainly, it fairly entices any 
visitor to extravagance of praise. 


The Gallery was literally jammed on 
Sunday afternoon, March 14, for a 


showing of Mr. Warshawsky’s sound- 
and-color film, The Creation of a Por- 


trait, 
VMA Y 
Two very interesting letters came to 
the notice of this Department recently. 
One concerned dogs—Boxers—and the 
other had to do with the Council of 
Solace. The first one said: 


As you probably know we raise pedigreed 
(Boxer) dogs. We have used our Rosicrucian 
teachings, and the biology course I took at the 
R.C. University, in our breeding. We bave 
been at this work for four years. In our first 
litter of puppies, we bred and showed a female 
to her championship. She was shown on a 
Southern Circuit with all the top dogs and 
won three shows out of six, and finished at 
Pensacola, Florida. She was the first home-bred 
Champion in the State of Iowa in the Boxer 
breed. I am telling this to you to show that 
we couldn’t have accomplished this without the 
tools the Order gave, and still gives, us in 
inspiration.—Soror O. F. H., Iowa. 


The second one said: 


My husband underwent a gastrectomy a 
year ago. Last summer he had a recurrence 
of his trouble, with an internal hemorrhage 
from a perforated ulcer. The doctor told him 
to come in at once to be operated on. Instead, 
he wrote to “The Council of Solace” and re- 
ceived such metaphysical aid that today he 
feels better than ne has ever felt. Since he 
was in a Military Hospital, his surgeon called 
him in for examination six weeks ago. He 
asked why he had not obeyed orders to be 
hospitalized. When my husband told him 
what had happened, the surgeon said: ‘Do you 
believe in this?” My husband replied in the 
affirmative. Then the doctor said, ‘I want you 
to, because this is the Truth.’ This man is an 
eminent surgeon, not a Rosicrucian, yet he 
evidently makes ‘God’ his partner in relieving 
human suffering.—Soror M.R., Alberta, Canada. 

Ve 

In The Washington Rosae Crucis 
published monthly by Thomas Jeffer- 
son Chapter AMORC of Washington, 
D. C., there appeared last January an 
article which is worthy of wider no- 
tice than it possibly achieved in that 
bulletin. It is called “The Questing 
Mind,” and appears here substantially 
in its original entirety: 

The questing mind thinks, inquires, analyzes. 
It desires to KNOW. It is not closed to new 
ideas nor to relatively unfamiliar concepts. It 
does not accept these ideas and concepts with 
a childlike trust, neither does it reject them 
categorically. It compares what it knows with 
that which is new. It notes points of contact 
and similarity, also variants and apparent con- 
tradictions. When it has reached its decision, 
that decision becomes an integral part of it. 

The true mystic must have a questing mind. 
He cannot be rigid, for he is aware of the 
Law that “all things are becoming.” Since this 
is true, he knows that, while change is always 


present, the Law which governs change is 
fundamental. So he seeks behind the apparent 
to seize the actuality. New forms speak to 
him of development and progress, not of de- 
terioration and chaos. He accepts change and 
absorbs it into his own growth and under- 


standing. —Pensatia 
M A ay 


It may be that all things are possi- 
ble; but some certainly have their limits 
— newspaper stories to the contrary. 
Folha Da Manha of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
reported some months ago—other news- 
papers no doubt did too—that an esca- 
lator had been recommended for the 
Pyramid of Cheops. 

Digest readers of the February issue 
looking at a close-up of the Pyramid 
and calculating the effort needed to 
climb even as far as the Gateway of 
Illumination, might have momentarily 
thought how nice it would be to have 
a lift of some kind up the 2% ton 
blocks. It is hardly likely, though, that 
a proposal would be seriously offered 
by them or anyone else to have so an- 
cient a monument overlaid with a mov- 
ing stairway. What an anomaly to 
land at Gizeh in a helicopter and be 
drawn up a mechanical stair to enter 
an electric-lighted and artificially air- 
conditioned fine’: Chamber! It would 
be much easier and far more pleasant 
to imagine entering subway cars fash- 
ioned after Venetian gondolas and 
drawn by camels. Surely we shall be 
spared something in our twentieth cen- 
tury to remind us of the past as it was 
created by the men who lived then. 
May the Pyramid be one of them. 

VAAL V 

And before we forget: RCU opens in 
June. Thats right, the 20th annual 3- 
week session of Rose-Croix University 
will begin in Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, California on Monday morning, 
June 21. Courses will be offered in 
three colleges: the Fine and Mystic 
Arts; Humanities; Mundane and Ar- 
cane Science, 

All Rosicrucians are eligible to apply 
for the matriculation lectures of any 
one college. Send immediately for your 
copy of The Story of Learning if you 
can arrange to be in San Jose for at 
least three weeks this summer. This is 
a yearly opportunity that you should 
not continue to postpone. Make it your 


opportunity now. 
VIAM y 
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Out of experience, we are constantly 
reminded in our studies, comes the 
stimulation of thought that leads to 
knowledge. Such knowledge benefits us 
individually and may have a larger 
benefit as well. Frater Dr. Konstant 
Koski of Michigan has proved the above 
true. As a chiropractor of many years’ 
practice, he has come to some convic- 
tions regarding certain human ailments. 
Recently he sent to the Rosicrucian Re- 
search Library his book, Non-surgical 


Cure for Appendicitis and Mastoiditis, 
as evidence of the convictions to which 
he has come. 


Zw V 

In April the Scarab Club, which has 
been working so unselfishly for others 
for so many years in Vancouver, held an- 
other successful “Spring Tea.” Whether 
it was Orange Pekoe, Oolong, or Sassa- 
fras doesn’t matter—it made money for 
the enterprises which are the Club’s con- 
cern—among them Vancouver Lodge of 
AMORC. Here is an example of what 
other lodges and chapters might do for 


themselves—even if tea isn’t quite their 
dish! 


VA a 


A Pompeii Hero 


BOUT thirty years ago cer- 

tain men were digging 
out a part of Pompeii, 
that Italian city which, 
in the first century, was 
suddenly destroyed by an 
eruption of the volcano 
“Vesuvius.” 

i Outside a dwelling 
they discovered the body of a small lad 
as if he had fallen asleep. The little 
chap had been overtaken by the clouds 
of poison gas and torrents of red-hot 
ashes from the mountain. 

Beside the boy was a big dog with its 
teeth caught in its master’s cloak. It 


human mind 


it affords ma 
literature to 
find them. 


looked as though the dog had made a 
great effort to save the boy. 


Around the dog’s neck was a big 
silver collar. The metal was all tar- 
nished, but when cleaned it was seen 
to have this inscription in Latin: “This 
dog has thrice saved the life of his lit- 
tle master. Once from fire, once from 
water, and once from thieves.” 


Even at this last hour, when destruc- 
tion poured down from the sky, it was 
plain that the faithful animal had tried 
to save his little master a fourth time. 


—From Tail-Wagger Magazine 
(London), July 1952 


CIVILIZATION: SHALL WE LIFT IT HIGHER? 


Civilization is the product of man’s creative mind. From the elements of the eart 
man has shaped it. As man has given unto civilization, so will it give unto him. It wi 
advance only to the degree that man is its master. Whenever civilization enslaves the 
that gave it existence, then it will crash, and beneath its weight humanity 
will be crushed. In the present it is the duty of every man and every woman to exert, 
at all times, the power of their minds, to lift civilization higher oe 


t the advantages 


be theirs. We ask every Rosicrucian to please write for Rosicrucian 
istribute among friends, or place informative leaflets where people may 


It is a Rosicrucian duty to cultivate human intelligence so that this intelligence may 
elevate civilization. Don’t delay. Write now, to the address below, for the free package 
of attractive, assorted literature (also ask for the booklet, Things You Can Do To Help). 

ROSICRUCIAN EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Rosicructan Park 
San Jose, Caurrornia, U.S. A. 


Can “You Explain This? 


HE December, 1953, issue 
of the publication of 
the Bacon Society of Eng- 
land contained a writer’s 
reference to the interest- 
ing and to him inexpli- 
cable manner in which 
he made a literary dis- 
covery. 


He had been carefully examining the 
title page of the first edition of Cervan- 
tes’ Don Quixote in facsimile because 
he believed it to contain more meaning 
than would appear to the casual ob- 
server. 


One evening, having devoted himself 
to a rereading of Shakespeare’s plays, 
he retired only to be awakened with a 
quotation from his reading running 


A NEW AMORC CHAPTER 


1 Rosicrucian members living in the vicinity of Whittier, California, will be pleased | 
to know that the organization work has now been completed for the Whittier Chapter, 
1.0.0.F. Lodge Hall, Corner Philadelphia and Comstock. Meetings will be held every 


Sunday evening at 7:30. 


* k*k % ££ 


ROSICRUCIAN INITIATIONS 


The Oakland Lodge, 263 - 12th St. First Temple Degree 
initiation, May 16. First part to begin at 1:30 p.m.; 
Second, 7:00 p.m. Gertrude A. Platt, Registration Secre- 
tary, 80 via Tovita, San Lorenzo, Calif. 


NEW YORK, New York City The New York City Lodge, 250 W. 57th St. Fourth 
Temple Degree initiation, May 30, at 3:00 p.m. 


CALIFORNIA, Oakland 


ONTARIO, Toronto 


The Toronio Lodge, 2249 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario, 


through his consciousness like a re- 
fram. The line was “Perspectives I'd 
(eyed) awry, distinguish form.” He 
immediately got out of bed with the 
thought that in some way the Shake- 
speare quotation had a relationship to 
tne title page of Don Quixote. 

He took the title page, turned it 
aslant (awry) and there (after the 
fashion of find-the-farmer puzzles) he 
distinguished form—a man looking 
like Cervantes’ portraits, wearing a 
boar around his shoulders like a cape. 
The boar was throughout Elizabethan 
cryptic literature associated with Bacon 
in his role as Shake-speare. Thus Shake- 
speare’s lines had led the writer to the 
discovery of Bacon and Cervantes joined 
in Don Quixote. Perhaps you can ex- 
plain it. 


Canada. Ninth Temple Degree initiation, Jume 6, at 
2 10 a.m.; First Temple Degree, June 13, at 10 a.m. 
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A New Ontology 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F. R. C. 
(From the Mystic Triangle, November 1928) 


Since thousands of readers of the Hosicrucian Digest have not read many of the earlier 


articles of our late Imperator, Dr. 


H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial policy of 


publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue 


to reside within the pages of this publication. 


HE other day I read this 
paragraph in an interest- 
ing book: 

“Something in us be- 
lieves the Beatitudes, 
even though as a matter 
of business we should 
never dream of putting 
them into practice.” 


The thought expressed by the writer 
of this paragraph challenges the Rosi- 
crucian or the mystic. He naturall 
agrees that there is something in eac 
of us that believes the Beatitudes and 
revels in them; but the modern Rosi- 
crucian would instantly say that the 
writer of this paragraph was wrong 
when he said that as a matter of busi- 
ness we should never dream of putting 
them into practice. 


Nearly everything else in the world 
of business has failed, and all that is 
left for the average man or woman to 
do, in order to be successful in business 
at all, is to idealize it and to bring the 
Beatitudes into his business methods. 


The real trouble has been that 


The man oe to bring the ge the 
; - „ mystic, the metaphysical into his prac- 
el tical affairs. Fear of some unknown re- 
TRER sult, or the operation of some unknown 
May principle, has held him in bondage. 
1954 This is because man has had essentially 
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a materialistic training, and has be- 
come almost an unconscious slave to 
the materialistic ideas of life. For cen- 
turies man’s mind has educated itself 
in the belief that certain effects noticed 
by him are due to certain material 
causes, and that these effects are in- 
evitable. He has come to believe that 
matter in its gross or refined form has 
the ability to develop its own discords, 
independent of any thought or action 
on the part of mind. He has come to 
believe that even the mental part of 
himself can manifest only through mat- 
ter, and that matter is the channel for 
the expression of mind. The idea that 
mind may manifest through mind, or 
that the mind of man can affect that 
which is not matter or produce a dem- 
onstration or manifestation not wholly 
of the material realm, has been reluc- 
tantly accepted by the average human. 
Man has tended toward thinking that 
every exertion of mind must leave an 
impress solely upon matter, and then 
if 1ts impress is not upon matter, it has 
made no impression at all. We find 
this materialistic idea expressed even 
by such an eminent authority in physi- 
ae as Dr. William M. Sadler. In 
one of his books, he said: 

“Mind never fails to impress itself 
upon matter. For every mental process, 
there never fails to follow some physi- 


cal response. Every thought of mind, 
every process of consciousness, is un- 
failingly translated into some sort of 
material movement.” 

Years ago, when Mary Baker Eddy 
issued one of the early editions of her 


in man, matter could not exist to us or 
have any manifestation to our con- 
sciousness. 

Furthermore, the teachings of our 
higher grades show that these qualities 
of matter which our mind seems to ac- 


famous book, in the 
introduction thereof 
she had this signifi- 
cant remark: 

“What the world 
needs today is a new 
ontology.” 

She meant to say 
that what the world 
needed was a new 
science of being. The 
Rosicrucians have 
ever been advocates 
of this new ontology, 
and their teachings 
of today present this 
new ontology in a 
better form than it 
has been presented 
by any metaphysical 
or occult school. 

What man needs 
to learn today is that 
matter does exist, but 
that its existence is 
not an independent 
one, and as the Rosi- 
crucian teachings 
state. In the desire 
to place matter in its 
proper category, 
some of the meta- 
physical schools of 
today attempt to say 
that matter has no 
real existence, with 
the result that the 
student who is not 
analytical in his 
thinking believes that 
the statement means 
that matter does not 
exist at all. The Rosi- 
crucians, realizing 
that such a statement 


This Month 


and 


Its Meaning 


Because all months of the old 
Roman calendar, from which we de- 
rive our calendar names today, were 
sacred to one god or another, it fre- 
quently happened that a particular 
month was named after the god to 
whom it was devoted. Thus May 
(Latin, Maius) was most likely named 
after Maia, the mother of Mercury, 
to whom the Romans were accus- 
tomed to sacrifice on the first day of 
the month. Sacrifices were also offered 
to her on the fifteenth day of May. 

From April 28 to May 2 was a 
festival time in honor of Flora, god- 
dess of flowers. The celebrations that 
centered about this event probably 
marked the origin of May-Day fes- 
tivities. 

The month of May was regarded 
by the Romans as unlucky for mar- 
riages, a superstition which persists 
till this day. Originally, this was 
probably due to the celebration of 
the Lemuria in that month, or the 
festival of the unhappy dead. This 
entailed a fear of the dead prowling 
about, for in May sacrifices to the 
dead were made. This also gave birth 
to many rites of purification among 
which was the practice of washing in 
the early morning dew to scare the 
witches away. 


cept, such as weight, 
size, hardness, soft- 
ness, Opaqueness, and 
so forth, are not real- 
ly qualities at all. We 
find as we develop 
our comprehension, 
our consciousness, 
and our mystical un- 
derstanding and rela- 
tionship of Nature’s 
higher laws, that 
matter is not opaque, 
that it is not the 
many things that we 
have attributed to it. 
The gradual discov- 
ery of these mistakes 
in our understanding 
reveals to us that the 
material qualities of 
matter have been ac- 
cepted by a material- 
istic mind, in us, 
while the Divine or 
spiritual Mind in us 
has no comprehen- 
sion at all of these ma- 
terialistic qualities. 
This brings us to 
what is looked upon 
as the highest revela- 
tion that ever comes 
to the mystic, name- 
ly, that only in mor- 
tal mind, or only in 
the materialistic 
mind of our objective 
consciousness, does 
matter exist with all 
of its limited and lim- 
iting qualities. The 
important discovery 
is made that matter 
exists in a material 


is not fair and not explanatory, state 
that matter has no independent exist- 
ence, but that its existence is dependent 
upon our realization of it. Therefore, 
even if we assumed that matter is a 
real substance, with body, weight, 
hardness, and other objective qualities, 
we must admit also that without mind 


sense only as a mental concept on the 
part of the material mind. In the 
mind, as a mental concept, exists the 
human body and all of the other ma- 
terial manifestations of this earth plane. 
To the Divine Mind or spiritual mind 
in man, matter is nonexistent. The lim- 
itations of the material world cease to 
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be, so far as the consciousness of the 
spiritual mind in man is concerned. 


Two Concepts 


And so the mystic comes to learn 
that he is living in a world where two 
classes of humans attempt to live and 
become happy, healthy, successful, and 
prosperous. The one class consists of 
those who have a highly developed mor- 
tal mind, with a keen objective mortal 
consciousness, and a consequent ma- 
terialistic concept of all that exists. The 
other class is composed of those who 
have developed the spiritual mind to 
its normal degree of comprehension and 
understanding, freed from the enslav- 
ing dominancy of the materialistic 
mind. These persons, in the latter class, 
conceive matter with the materialistic 
mind at the one moment, but instantly 
have the spiritual concept of these 
things as a companion concept. Such 
persons are masters of both the visible 
and the invisible, the material and the 
spiritual, the higher and the lower 
forms of universal existence. 

Man may become the master not 
only of his own environment and of his 
own present and future place in life, 


but he may also become the master of 
the creative processes of God, which 
operate through the spiritual being 
which is the only part of him. Just as 
matter in its gross, material form has 
no other existence except in a materi- 
alistic concept of the mortal mind in 
man, so many of his problems and most 
of the obstacles which prevent his prog- 
ress and advancement are things which 
have no existence other than in the 
concept of the mortal mind. To the 
spiritual mind, there is no body of flesh, 
therefore there is no disease, there is 
no death. To the spiritual conception 
there can be no failure—only joy and 
peace. There can be no limitations— 
only the unlimited eternal. There can 
be no staying of progress, no preven- 
tion of the onward march of civiliza- 
tion, no closing of the book, no limita- 
tion of time, no end of space. To the 
spiritual concept, life is continuous, 
eternal, and beautiful. 

With such conceptions, man may 
bring the Beatitudes into the practical 
things of his life and find a place for 
them, and even through them be in- 
spired and helped toward the goal of 
his ambitions. 


ALL-PURPOSE GREETING CARDS 


BIRTHDAYS! 


In answer to the requests of hundreds of members 


over a period of years, the Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 


CONVALESCENCE! 


has now in stock a distinctive and colorful all-purpose 


card. This has been designed to fill the needs of all 


APPRECIATION! 


who have asked for a special Rosicrucian card to send 


to friends for birthdays, as thank-you notes, as short 


NOTES! 


letters, or as a get-well wish. 


The face of the card has a full-color reproduction of 

the Rosicrucian Planetarium and a partial view of Rosi- 

crucian Park. On the front inside cover is a brief description of the Planetarium and 

other Rosicrucian facilities which normally are open to the public. The rest of the 
card is left blank for whatever message you wish to write. 


These beautiful cards come boxed in lots of ten, complete with envelopes. Price, box 
of 10 cards including envelopes, $1.00 postpaid, or two boxes for $1.85. Order from: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU, San Jose, CALIFORNIA 


ee wees 
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THE INVISIBLE COLLEGE 


The Royal Society of London, whose imposing building is shown above, is the outgrowth of a gather- 
ing of philosophers once called “The Invisible College.” The Royal Soci was originally founded in 
1660 but it is estimated that, as a philosophical body, it had a much earlier beginning. Some of the 
Ro cians of the 17th Century took part in the private philosophical discussions which gave rise to 


this, one of the most eminent scientific institutions in the world today. 
(Photo by AMORC) 


ENTIRELY 


New... 


AND TIMED 


TO YOUR TASTE 


Ii 


EEE HOUR 
SERIES 


This Complete Set for °1.00 


ERE is reading designed for your convenience, concise, inspiring, 
and informative—easily carried in your pocket. The entire set 
of six books—sent to you at one time, with postage paid—only 
$1.00 (7/2 sterling). State series “B,” when ordering. (Do not 
remit in postage stamps.) 


WHAT IS PSYCHIC POWER? 


Js psychic power a myth—or a source of unlimited mysterious energy to 
be directed at will? It is not a faculty just bestowed upon a chosen few. 
You and every mortal have access to this Cosmic force—let this booklet tell 
you about awakening and directing it. 


THE ART OF MENTAL CREATING 


DEAS can become things—stop random thinking. Your thoughts can have 

purpose. Make your thoughts into effective causes from which will follow 
realities—this is not fantasy but an explanation of how to use your mind 
processes constructively. 


SELF-HEALING 


} VERY physician knows that successful treatment depends upon the 
patient's mental attitude. What is the proper approach to self-treatment? 
Here is a book that tells how to aid in the receiving and recovering of 
health from the use of long established methods of self-healing. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM 


OW does one establish an intimate relationship with God? What are 
the psychological principles which mystics use to attain mystical en- 
lightenment and God relationship? Let this book explain. 


MYSTIC ART OF BREATHING 


OES the soul essence permeate the air which we breathe? What psy- 

chological and mystical principles lie behind the ancient and Oriental 
methods of breathing? Here is a revelation of the practices of breathing for 
quickening the inner consciousness. 


MYSTERY OF NUMBERS 


Have numbers an inherent power—is it true that such numerals as 3 
and 7 are related to hidden universal forces? How did numbers begin? 
What are the occult traditions associated with them? 


THE ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK, SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


THE PURPOSE OF 
THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a nonsectarian fraternal body of men 
and women devoted to the investigation, study, and practical application of natural and spiritual 
laws. The purpose of the organization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, con- 
structive Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and peace. The Order is inter- 
nationally known as “AMORC" (an abbreviation), and the AMORC in America and all other 
lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian activities united in one body. The AMORC does 
not sell its teachings. It gives them freely to affiliated members together with many other benefits. 
For complete information about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association write a 
letter to the address below. and ask for the free book The Mastery of Life. Address Scribe 
S. P. C., in care of 


AMORC TEMPLE ® Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. © (Cable Address: “AMORCO”) 


Supreme Executive for the International Jurisdiction of North, Central, and South America, British 
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DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND PRONAOL OF THE A. M. 0. R. C. 
The following are chartered Rosicrucian Lodges, Chapters, and Pronaoi in the United States. The Inter- 
national Directory listing Lodges, Chapters, and Pronaoi in other countries will appear in the next issue of 
the Rosicrucian Digest. The American and the International directories alternate monthly. 


ALASKA 
Anchorage: 


Anchorage Pronaos. Joseph E. Maley, Master, 
P. O. Box 1404. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix: 
Phoenix Chapter, 1738 W. Van Buren St. Martha 


J. Wood, Master, 3612 N. 51st PI. 


Tucson: 
Dr. Charles L. Tomlin Chapter, Knights of Pyth- 
jas Hall. Lucie S. Mellis, Master, 3008 BE. Adams. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock: 
Little Rock Pronuos. 
3000 Fair Park Blvd. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno: 

Jacob Boehme Chapter, Ponderosa Masonic Tem- 
ple, 11 San Pablo Ave, Ted R, Souza, Master, 
3515 Home Ave. 


Long Beach:* 
Abdiel Lodge, 2455 Atlantic Ave. 
man, Master, 2708 Van Buren St. 


Los Angeles :* 

Hermes Lodge, 148 N. Gramercy PL, Tel. GLad- 
stone 1230, R., A. Lashlee, Master, 149 N. Gra- 
mercy Pl. 


Oakland :* 

Oakland Lodge, 263 12th St. Roger Rush, Master, 
3311 Kingsland Ave. 
Pacitic Grove: 

Pacific Grove Pronaos. 
Master, 232 Pine Ave. 


Pasadena:* 
Akhnaton Lodge, 20 N. Raymond Ave. 
H. Raymond, Master, 44 E. Peoria St. 


Sacramento: 
Clement B. Le Brun Chapter, I.0.0.F. Bldg. 
Herman Leader, Master, 914 23rd St. 


San Diego: 

San Diego Chapter, 4567 30th St. 

Fadden, Master, 321 Spruce St. 

San Francisco:* 

Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chestnut St., Tel. 

eee 1-4778, Hazel Lehnherr, Master, 2207 45th 
ve. 

Stockton: 

Stockton Chapter, 1345 N. Madison St. 

Bragg, Master, 1827 S. Grant St. 


Robert K. Brown, Master, 


Rolland Hill- 


Wilhelmina I. Merbs, 


Arthur 


Roland §. 


Chas. T. 


Whittier: 
Whittier Chapter, I.0.0.F. Lodge Hall, Phila- 
delphia & Comstock Sts. William H. Garey, 
Master, 639 Dittmar Dr. 

COLORADO 
Denver: 
Rocky Mountain Chapter, 1512 Gaylord St 


f . Har- 
vey Jordan, Master, 1585 Fillmore St., Apt. 2. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: 
Geo. Washington Carver Chapter. I.0.0.F, Hall, 
9th & T Sts, N. W. Mabel E. Ford, Master, 252 
Warren St., N. E. 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 1322 Vermont Ave., 
N. W. Paul O. Plenckner, Master, 3600 Rhode 
Island Ave., Mount Rainier, Md. 


FLORIDA 


Miami: 
Miami 
15th Ave, 
6th S 


Chapter, Biscayne Temple, 120 N.W. 
Mrs. E, H. Smith, Master, 2222 N. W. 


Tampa: 

Aquarian Chapter, 1054 Zack St. Thomas 
Holmes, Master, 407 Pennsylvania Ave., Clear- 
water, Fla. 


IDAHO 


Boise: 
E Pronsos. A. W. Dawson, Master, 1111 
À o 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago :* 

Nefertiti Lodge, 2589 N. Kedzie Ave., Tel. Ever- 
vlade 4-8627. Eugene P. Groot, Master, 5531 S., 

enwood Ave. 

Springfield: 
Springfield Pronaos. 
ter, 3023 Hoover Ave. 


INDIANA 
Evansville: 
Evansville Pronaos. Allen Raymond 
Master, 1955 Herbert Ave. 
Indianapolis: 
Indianapolis Chapter, 38 N. Pennsylvania St., 
ue 302. Lottie Davis, Master, 1038 N. Hamilton 

ve. 


South Bend: 

May Banks-Stacy Chapter, 519 S. St. Joseph St. 
ee Nome, Master, 1702 E. Hively Ave., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


IOWA 
Davenport: 
Davenport Pronaos. 
317% Perry St. 
Des Moines: 
Des Moines Pronacs. Al 
Vandalia Rd. 


Charles K. Prichard, Mas- 


Nevius, 


John E. Kerman, Master, 


Razor, Master, 3740 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore :* 
John O'Donnell Lodge. 301 W. Redwood St. Chris 
R. Warnken, Master, 1289 Linden Ave., Arbutus. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston :* re 
Johannes Kelpius Lodge, Hotel Brunswick. Aarne 
Kolhonen, Master, 399 Newbury St., West Pea- 
body, Mass. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit :* 


Thebes Lodge, 616 W. Hancock Ave. Ellen P. 
Williams, Master, 6165 McMillan Ave. 

Flint: 

Flint Chapter, Y.W.C.A.. 201 E. ist St. Harry 


Thompson, Master, 920 Kennelworth Ave., E. 


Lansing: 
Leonardo da Vinci Chapter. 603 S. Washington. 
Chester S. Hulett, 342 Stoner Rd. 

MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis: 


Essene Chapter, 938 22nd Ave., N.E. Jessie 
Matson, Master, 5801 Osseo Rd. 
MISSOURI 
Saint Louis: 
Saint Louis Chapter, Roosevelt Hotel, Delmar & 


Euclid Aves. 
Union Blvd. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark: 
H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 84 Clinton Ave. Frank 
a Master, 1416 Lexington PI., Elizabeth 3, 


Herman P. Saussele, Master, 1123-A 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque: 
Albuquerque Chapter, 4141% ene St.. S. W. A. S. 
Kirkpatrick, Master, P. O. x 153. 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo: 


Rama Chapter, 34 Elam Pl. Keith Hodges, Mas- 

ter, 113 Center Ave., Ebenezer, N. Y. 

Long Island: 

Sunrise Chapter, Masonic Temple, Hicksville. 

Germaine Tripp, Master, 17 Club Rd., Sea Cliff. 

New Rochelle: 

Thomas Paine Chapter, Masonic Temple, LeCount 

PI. George E. Swanson, Master, 234% Green- 

wich Ave., Stamford, Conn. 

New York City :* 

New York City Lodge, 250 W. 57th St. Marie C. 

ee ot 21-63 Hazen St., Jackson Heights 
ort : 

Booker T, Washington Chapter, =e W. 125th St. 

Harold A. Jackson, Master, 115 W. 12ist St. 

Rochester: 

Rochester Chapter, Hotel Seneca, 

Weren, Master, 2147 Ridge Rd., W. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati: 

eines Chapter, 906 Main St., Rm. 202. An- 

drew Pulskamp, Master, 4651 Glenway Ave. 

Cleveland: 

Cleveland Chapter, Masonic Temple, 36th & 

Euclid Ave, William R. Morran, Master, 1281 W. 

104th St. 

Columbus: 

Helios Chapter, 697 S. High St. 

Doersam, Master, 1139 S. Miller Ave. 

Dayton: 

Elbert Hubbard Chapter, 15 S. Jefferson St. 

Bree E. Meeker, Master, 709 W. Race, Troy, 
jo. 


Arthur C. 


Pauline W. 


v 


Youngstown: 
Youngstown Chapter, 301 E. Wood St. 


Phyllis 
Cassetto, Master, 110 Calvin St. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 
Amenhotep Chapter, Rm. 318, Y.W.C.A. Bldg. 
R. D. Whitaker, Master, 1732 Linwood. 
Tulsa: 


Tulsa Chapter, 15 W. 13th St. Ava L. Stewart, 


Master, 1633 S. Boulder. 
OREGON 
Portland:* 


Enneadic Star Lodge, 2712 S. E. Salmon, Frank 
T. McCue, Master, 1121 N. Jantzen Ave. 

Salem: 

Salem Pronaos. 
Jefferson St. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lancaster: 
Lancaster Pronaos. 
ervoir St. 
Philadelphia:* 
Benjamin Franklin Lodge, 1303 W. Girard Ave. 
Wilma H. Baird, Master, 1824 72nd Ave. 
Pittsburgh:* 

First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 W. Diamond St., 
N.S. Stanley Zorowski, Master, 21 Utz Lane. 
Coraopolis, Penn. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: 
Roger Williams Chapter, Sheraton-Biltmore Ho- 
uae Arig O. Martin, Master, A-108-181 Bene- 


Harry W. Snell, Master, 1600 


P. H. Shreiner, 220 N. Res- 


TEXAS 
Amarillo: 
Amarillo Pronaos, 
1615 W. 48th St. 
Dallas: 
Triangle Chapter, 192114 Greenville Ave. Theodore 

. Lyons, Master, 5407 Maple Springs Blvd. 

ome ime 
Houston Chapter, Y.W.C.A. Bldg. Douglas R. 
Strong, Master, 4311 Elsbury St. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: 
me Lake ciy Chapter, Newhouse Hotel. James 
as 


Emmett H. McElroy, Master, 


. Berling, ster, 159 E. 8rd, South. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle :* 
Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel. Helen 
Schillreff, Master, 725 N. 92. 
Spokane: 

okane Chapter, 12000 E. Sprague, O. ponani y 
Wenn Lowell Dalberg, Master, 708 E. 6th St. 
Tacoma: 


Takhoma Chapter, 508 6th Ave. 

Master, 8418 Tacoma Ave. 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 


Karnak Chapter, 744 N. 4th St Marcelle Schoene- 
man, Master, 3174 S. 57th § 


John H, Wilder, 


(* Initiations are performed.) 


M 


Latin-American Division 
Armando Font De La Jara, F. R.C., Deputy Grand Master 


Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 


California, U. S. A. 


PRINTED IN U. 8. a. ule THE ROSICRUCIAN PRESS, LTD. 


Add any two numbers on the left; the 
sum is always an even number. Mul- 
tiply any two even numbers; the 
result, again, is an even number. 
Axiom: even numbers always add or 
multiply to even numbers. 


Add any two odd numbers; the sum 
is always an even number. However, 
in multiplication, odd numbers multi- 
ply with one another to producé only 
odd-numbered totals; likewise, adding 
any odd number to an even one will 
produce odd-numbered sums. 
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Learn more about this intriguing subject. A 
FREE discourse, “The Mystery of Numbers,” 
will be sent you upon receipt of your subscrip- 
tion (or renewal) to the Rosicrucian Digest for 
six months. Just send your name and address, 
together with $1.50, the usual rate, to the address 
given below. Be sure to ask for your FREE copy 
of “The Mystery of Numbers.” 
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Tne following are but a few of the many books of the 
Rosicrucian Library which are fascinating and instruc- 
tive to every reader. For a complete list and description 
of all the books, write for FREE CATALOG. Send 


orders and request to address below. 


ROSICRUCIAN PRINCIPLES FOR HOME AND BUSINESS 
By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
This volume contains such principles of practical Rosterucian 
teaching as are applicable to the solution of everyday problems 
of life in business and in the affairs of the home. Hundreds of 
practical points. Price, postpaid, $2.75 (1978 sterling). 
“UNTO THEE I GRANT...” By Sri. Ramatherio 
A strange book prepared from a secret manuscript written two 
thousand years ago and hidden in a monastery in Tibet. It is 
filled with the most sublime teachings of ancient Masters of the 
Far East, which were translated by special permission of the 
Grand Lama and Disciples of the Sacred College in the Grand 
Temple in Tibet. $0.75 (12/6 sterling) per copy. postpaid. 
A THOUSAND YEARS OF YESTERDAYS 
By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
A beautiful story of reincarnation and mystic lessons. This 
unusual book has been translated and sold in many languages. 
It is universally endorsed. Well-printed. bound in cloth. Prepaid, 
at only $1.75 (12/6 sterling) per copy. 
MANSIONS OF THE SOUL, The Cosmic Conception 
By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 


Reincarnation. the world’s most disputed doctrine, completely 
and scientifically explained, Substantiated by quotations from 
eminent authorities and from Biblical and various other Sacred 
works. This volume places the doctrine of reincarnation high 
above mere speculation. Ilustrated. bound in cloth. 334 pages. 
Price, $2.85 (£1/—-/+ sterling), postage prepaid. 
THE SECRET DOCTRINES OF JESUS 

By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
The secret teachings of the Master Jesus, for many ages private- 
ly preserved in unknown archives. are herein brought to light. 
What are these teachings and why had man deleted them from 
the context of the Bible? ‘The answer may be found in this 
beautifully bound book. illustrated with photographs of sacred 
sites, including the garden tomb of Jesus. as filmed by AMORC 
Camera Expedition. Prive, postpaid, $2.75 (19/8 sterling). 


The Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
ROSICRUCIAN PARK, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


